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Editor’s Note: This and the two following papers were read at a 
symposium in honor ‘of St. Thomas Aquinas, Patron of Christian 
Education, on his feast, March 7, 1941. The symposium was spon- 
sored by the St. Louis Chapter of the American Association of 
University Professors and was held at St. Louis University. 

O’N THIS same seventh day of March in the year of 

Our Lord twelve hundred and seventy-four, there 
died in the Cistercian abbey of Fossa Nuova near Ter- 
racina in Italy a mendicant of the Order of the Friars 
Preachers whom you and I celebrate tonight as Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. Against the far reaching landscapes 
of the past, six hundred and sixty-seven years stretch out 
behind us but a little ways— yet in that six centuries and 
some, the world as men are wont to see it has changed 
immeasurably, and as we travel backwards in time towards 
the morning of St. Thomas’ entrance on eternal life, before 
we have gone but one-fourth of the way we pass beyond 
the life span of the country which shelters you and me. 
Moving towards the past, we go beyond a score of gen- 
eraticns, we cut across the life cycle of a myriad million. 

Six hundred and sixty-seven years hence and who shall 
dare promise what-of-today, men will celebrate or even 
remember, but six hundred and sixty-seven years ago there 
were many who would have freely predicted that during 
your life span and mine and also during the lives of our 
children and their children’s children, for seven times 
seven through a boundless descent of time, Thomas the 
Dominican, the dumb Sicilian ox, should sound his bellow- 
ing to all the world. 


The Black and the White 


We have forgotten the nominal emperor, Rudolph, who 
ruled at the time of Thomas’ death. Thomas dying with- 
out possessions within a monastery cell we still remember. 
His father was Landulph Count of Aquino and Lord of 
Loreto, Acerro, and Belcastro ~— nephew of the Holy 
Roman Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, and cousin to 
Saint King Louis of France. His mother Theodora Carac- 
ciola was Countess of Teano in her own right, descended 
from Norman barons and Saxon kings. Yet at the death- 
bed of a monastery on a road to Tours there are no 
worldly goods to hint that this is a great man. In his 
youth, Thomas was offered the archepiscopal see of 
Naples; Pope Innocent IV offered to make him abbot of 
Monte Casino; and towards the end of his life he might 
have been a cardinal. But in the room where he has died 
there is no mitre, no pallium, or scarlet tunic—a breviary 
and a satchel are there and the black and white habit that 


Thomas has worn. Black and white the Dominican 
writers tell us signify purity and penance, reflection and 
absorption. And the black and white habit of St. Thomas 
gives us a key to the understanding of the power and 
influence that today an humble friar of the thirteenth 
century exerts on your lives and mine. 

Thomas Aquinas was a mystic, a saint, a theologian, 
and a philosopher, but Mr. Gilson says, ““The most evident 
and most constant element of his personality, the form 
under which there is the greatest likelihood that he thought 
of himself is that of ‘Doctor’.””. In our country and in our 
time the word doctor has taken a peculiar meaning to 
itself, but to St. Thomas, to Mr. Gilson, and to Mr. 
Gilson’s English translator the word is used to designate 
the learned teacher. To St. Thomas the giving of alms 
and the sheltering of strangers were excellent works, but 
they interfered with the inner contemplative life which 
he knew to be superior to the active life. Teaching is both 
inward and outward. It is the absorbing black and reflect- 
ing white. The inner contemplation is expounded out- 
wardly, and the inner life, far from being distracted, finds 
its freedom protracted and its habit perfected by this act 
of Christian charity of communicating to others the truths 
of the Doctor’s own meditations. 

Nor is it only the teacher, but likewise the teaching that 
is symbolized by the black and white habit of his order. 
Contrasts of Thought 

Greater contrast we are not accustomed to find in life 
than that expressed by black’s absence of all color and 
white’s presence of all color unless perhaps it might be 
in those systems of thought that see in man nothing but 
body or nothing but soul. Two opposing tendencies run 
through the intellectual history of every people. For lack 
of better names let us call them Humanism and Asceticism. 
Humanism had its representatives in early Christianity: 
St. Paul, St. Justin, St. Clement of Alexandria. These men 
accepted the world of nature yet did not deny the world 
of the spirit. To sacrifice Asceticism to Humanism would 
be to blight the tree of life eternal, and no Christian was 
desirous of doing that. But many a Christian saw in the 
world only the outercourt of the grave, a place contempt- 
ible, a place of sin, of suffering, and of misery. Such 
Christians would break the continuity of man’s natural 
intellectual development and in their blighted world pre- 
pare the way for sloth—that strangest of sins which has 
become a virtue—that sin opposed to the virtue joy, against 
the love of God, that disgust, that weariness, that disincli- 
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nation to pursue the way of life to life eternal. Sloth to 
St. Thomas was sadness in the face of spiritual good to 
be achieved. It was more than a specific vice; it was a 
circumstance attendant upon all vices. But you and | 
have seen that it is the easiest of developments to exag- 
gerate a virtuous contempt for the world into a vicious 
sadness at the lot of worldlings. St. Thomas saw and 
understood the need for compromise and composition of 
Humanism and Asceticism and moulded into his system 
not only Benedict and Paul the hermit, but left a place 
for Chrysostom, the golden-tongued and quoted from the 
works of Horace, Ovid, Caesar, from Terrence, Seneca, 
and Livy. Who dares to turn aside from Thomas? Gather- 
ing all of human tradition, and accepting it, legitimising 
and arranging it, developing completely the natural man 
to fit his destiny supernatural he synthesized in one 
majestic philosophical consideration the metaphysical prin- 
ciples of reality, the inward structure of being, the nature 
of man and the physical world in which he finds himself 
placed, principles of morals, principles of civil conduct, 
and the problems of his destiny. This is the combination 
of the black and the white. 

But before the black and the white could be combined, 
forces of opposition must be subdued. Physical and mental 
opponents placed themselves in the way of St. Thomas. 
His family felt that a life of ecclesiastical preferement 
should be his. But at the University of Naples this young 
man was attracted to the friars of St. Dominic—clothed 
in black and white and following Veritas, the shining 
motto of their order; these men of no property were mixing 
with the students and the faculty of every medieval univer- 
sity learning from one and teaching the other. Theirs was 
the vocation to serve God by defending the doctrine of 
His Church and by teaching in absolute poverty. Theirs 
was the vocation for St. Thomas; so, in despite of maternal 
opposition and fraternal violence, Thomas eventually be- 
came a friar, eventually found himself where the conflicts 
for the rest of his life were to be mental. 


Truth Through the Ages 

Let us, for a moment, leave St. Thomas at the University 
of Paris and go back almost a thousand years to Por- 
phyrius, the disciple of Plotinus. In the third century 
after Christ he died and with him died a long line of 
philosophers. And with him, except for the rare cases of 
Boethius and Eriugena, died for almost a millenium almost 
all speculative thought in the west. The Fathers of the 
Church had not time for philosophy. To them the task 
of formulating the doctrine which we so glibly recite in the 
Apostle’s Creed was a gigantic task made difficult by the 
ever fertile theories sprouting from the constantly recur- 
ring heresies. Origen, Athanasius, Gregory, Ambrose, 
Cyril, Augustine—each succeeding continued the task of 
his predecessor so that the middle of the fifth century is 
reached and the fundamental truths of Christianity are 
now codified in the not least adequate form. Then comes 
a period three centuries long in which men nameless 
struggled to preserve what their forefathers had developed. 
John of Damascus, Boethius, Isidore of Seville have lived 
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and died, and now on the edge of the world in the 
monastery of Monkwearmouth in England, Bede teaches 
Alcuin, and Alcuin teaches Europe. The seven liberal 
arts begin to support the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
Four hundred years are yet to elapse before St. Thomas 
shall come to Paris, but the foundations are well laid for 
the system he shall erect there and in the time between 
Alcuin and Albert some tools will be forged which will 
fit his hand. 

First he shall find that when he reaches Paris men will 
believe in truth; truth objective, truth realistic, truth the 
same for every man and for every age. St. Thomas him- 
self will say that it is not presumptuous for Job to discuss 
the truth with God himself, for the truth of God does 
not differ from the truth of Job. Thomas will find the 
university city overrun with violently nationalistic students 
divided into four nations, roistering, singing, thirsting for 
knowledge and wine and the blood of an enemy, living 
in garrets and fighting the townspeople but in all things 
believing that the truth is objective and the man who 
speaks the truth deserves a hearing no matter if he be 
Alexander the Englishman, Albert the German, Siger the 
Belgian, John the Scotsman—or Thomas the Italian. 

When Thomas arrived at the university of Paris he 
found an old controversy almost settled. Somewhere be- 
tween Anselm the Peripatetic and St. Peter Damian it 
had been decided that faith and reason could not be 
opposed since both came from God. Reason, it was felt, 
rendered faith credible by destroying the unreasonable 
heretic. 

Abelard had cleared the way for St. Thomas to restore 
the Aristotelian doctrine of Abstraction. He had believed 
in and taught of Universals founded in reality. From this 
it must follow that concepts originate in sensory percep- 
tion. By his application of this principle St. Thomas 
constructed central pillars to support this system, a system 
which is in turn the metaphysical justification of his same 
doctrine of abstraction. 


Method 


Abelard’s method of exposition in the Sic et non con- 
tributed also to something not at all unimportant in St. 
Thomas, his method of argumentation. And we know 
the work of Abelard itself as valid after attempts of 
canonists like Ivo of Chartres and Gratian and theologians 
to discover how to interpret seemingly contrary authorities, 
and to exploit diverse positions in order that a just resolu- 
tion might have been achieved. In St. Thomas we find 
many traces of these early techniques, especially as they 
had become traditional with the Sentence commentators 
of the first part of the thirteenth century. But with St. 
Thomas that rational technique achieves its perfection in 
the elaboration of a new stylistic form, the quodlibet of 
which we are fairly sure St. Thomas was the creator. This 
is the basic unit of the Summa Theologica, and in it we 
find embodied the best elements of the dialectical method. 
First to state the objections to matter being defended, cite 
authority in support of the position to be held, give a clear 
statement of that position, and then refute the objections. 
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To the mind trained in this method of reasoning the 
argument is of course clear, but the importance of this 
so-called scholastic method of explanation lies in its 
emphasis of the necessity of understanding the question 
before the answer can be attempted. 

These things had been done before Thomas came to 
Paris and there in Paris he adopted them. And there too 
he was himself adopted by Saint Albert whose influence 
on his life and thought has been often discussed not 
always wisely and not always in agreement with the facts. 
I have not the temerity to suggest in what details the whole 
intellectual relationship between these two Titans in an 
age of giants consisted. This however we know to be true. 
In the person of Albert, Thomas came in contact with that 
man of his age whose curiosity ranged over the widest 
fields and whose erudition sprang from the deepest springs 
of scholarship. He gave St. Thomas a taste for science 
and a feeling for what a rational exposition means, but 
above all, the sympathy of an older man sustained the 
young scholar and the right emulation of student for 
teacher blew the sparks of scholarship into a blaze of 
wisdom. These were the things that St. Thomas found to 
help him orientate himself at the University of Paris. 
From these solid shores he launched himself into the 
swirling currents of university life. 


Aristotle and Plato 

These philosophical currents had in general two streams 
of thought for their source, Aristotle and Plato, but these 
streams had combined and mixed with other flowing waters 
of philosophy so that it is hard to divide the philosophy 
into fewer systems than were men professing it. But at 
least these divisions are recognizable. 

The most popular group took Plato as it came to them 
through Augustine and mixed with the Moslemized Pla- 
tonic-Aristotelianism of Avicenna. 

Another group having met Aristotle through the com- 
mentaries of Averroes (upon whose middle commentaries 
St. Thomas’ own commentaries are modeled ) devoted them- 
selves unreservedly to the ideas of this man whom even 
some of the Mohammedans found over-liberal in his 
interpretations. There were clerics of this persuasion who 
taught at the University of Paris that there was no Provi- 
dence, that there was a single intelligence for the whole 
human race, and that there was neither freedom nor 
immortality for the soul. It was a difficulty that Thomas 
had to overcome that this group became identified in the 
mind of their age with the true Aristotle. 

There was another group, Dialecticians, who followed 
a tradition we find manifest even in the tenth century, 
when Gunzo of Novara wrote of Aristotle the great 
logician. In the thirteenth century University of Paris, 
the principal faculties offering courses were those of Arts 
and Theology, and at the beginning the faculty of Arts 
concerned itself chiefly with Logic. These traditionalists 
fought the new innovation with the same vigor that their 
successors in the time of the Renaissance were to use in 
opposing the new learning of the Humanities. They felt 
that they had quite enough philosophy already. 
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And finally there was that miscellaneous gathering of 
those who congregate on the fringe of thought in every 
age, whose knowledge of any philosophy we may infer 
from a quotation of St. Albert’s who said that all the 
Aristotelians among them agreed that Aristotle alone had 
spoken all the truth, but among themselves they didn't 
agree upon what Aristotle had said. 


Christianized Aristotelianism 

This is the climate of opinion in which St. Thomas 
found himself. To him the study of philosophy did not 
seek merely to find out what others had said, but he 
sought the truth of the matter. Certain classic problems 
had been answered. Some of these answers had betrayed 
their authors into errors of fact and into errors of opinion. 
It was well to be forewarned by the example of others. 
Some of the problems had been answered—it was foolish 
to ignore a work well done. So Thomas became an 
Aristotelian, not a slavish copier of Aristotle in all things, 
but a scholar who recognized the limitations of his model 
yet understood the deep foundations upon which even 
those limitations were based. Clear sighted men were 
coming more and more to see that Aristotle’s physics were 
incomparably superior to those of all other thinkers. It 
seemed imprudent to fight what must inevitably be a losing 
fight; caution counseled a Christianized Aristotelianism 
and Thomas began. Exemplarism was reintroduced, crea- 
tion was put into the system, providence was recognized, 
and the unity of substantial form and the immortality of 
the soul were reconciled. But before these things could 
be done it was necessary to have correct texts on which 
to work. Thomas urged Henry of Brabant and William 
of Moerbeke to produce these texts and when the texts 
appeared he attacked them as a scientific philologist. He 
searched for the order of Aristotle’s ideas, the meaning 
of technical terms (to get which he used a splendid talent 
for etymology and semantics), and above all to under- 
stand rather than reconstruct. 

From his labors he came to the conclusion that it was 
necessary to abandon Plato's explanation of this life and 
further that it was impossible to use Augustine to defend 
Christian thought against the Arabs when the Arabs were 
speaking of this life, since Augustine was a Platonist 
himself. 

It became necessary for Thomas therefore to oppose 
almost all the philosophers of his age. His habit of black 
and white seemed black indeed to the white-partisans, 
and to the blacks, only the white was visible. He had 
taken upon himself the enormous task of forcing the 
Augustinians to admit philosophy’s right to a place among 
the sciences, and to abandon the doctrine of innate ideas. 
Against the Averroists and the Avicennists he must reunite 
God to the world. 

Opposition 

Naturally he was opposed. Puschasius Radbertus had 
written: ‘“To contradict Augustine is an act of impiety.” 
And this axiom remained in the thirteenth century as in 
the ninth. Furthermore since it was the Arabs who had 
brought Aristotle to the Western World, many people 
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thought that the cause of Aristotle was opposed to Chris- 
tianity. In 1210 a provincial council of Sienna had con- 
demned Aristotle’s books. In 1215 they were banned by 
the University of Paris. St. Bonaventura called the 
Aristotelians “followers of darkness,” and another Fran- 
ciscan, John Peckham, tells us that he himself attacked 
St. Thomas personally in a public debate on which occa- 
sion he was forced to admire the forbearance of his 
opponent. 

Just three years after his death some of the works of 
St. Thomas were put on a condemned list issued by 
Etienne Tempier, Bishop of Paris, and even some members 
of his own order, notably Archbishop Robert Killwardby 
and Durandus of St. Pourcain violently attacked his 
memory. 

Yet despite all this opposition the truth of St. Thomas 
prevailed. It is doubtful whether until recently he was 
ever fully understood, but even in the midst of opposition 
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he stood out in the minds of men who knew him as a rock 
on which they might build though they knew not its 
scientific composition, as a bridge which, though it did 
not turn aside the violent current of opinion, was never- 
theless useful in getting across the swirling confusion. 
When on the 18th of July, 1323 Thomas was canonized 
by Pope John XXII, a seal of approval was placed upon 
his work which time has never dared to remove. 

What shall we say of St. Thomas of Aquin? How shall 
we sum him up? What will be his concluding word to 
you and me? Let us use the words of the epistle read in 
his Mass this morning: 

I wished, and understanding was given me; and I called, and the 
spirit of wisdom came upon me; and I preferred her before kingdoms 
and thrones, and esteemed riches nothing in comparison of her. 
Neither did I compare unto her any precious stones, for all good in 
comparison of her is as a little sand, and silver in respect to her shall 


be counted as clay. I loved her above health and beauty, and chose 
to have her instead of light, for her light cannot be put out. 


St. Thomas and the Recapturing of Natural Wisdom 


BERNARD J. MuLLER-THYM 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Saint Louis University 


N 1256 when Thomas Aquinas had just completed his 
university studies and had undergone a two-year 
apprenticeship which today we might call a teaching fel- 
lowship—although it was an office somewhat more grandly 
conceived in his day than in ours—, he was entering his 
professorial career not only as an appointee to a new chair 
in the University of Paris, but also as a professor of what 
was practically a new science in the history of western 
Christendom, the science of sacred theology. 


Since the days when the Wisdom of God became flesh 
and dwelt amongst us, Christians had possessed the sacred 
wisdom preserved in the scriptures; more or less, Christians 
have always had that wisdom which is a gift of the Holy 
Ghost. But theology is none of these: rather on the one 
side existing as a certain ray of that knowledge which God 
has of himself, on the other side it discovers its human 
condition as a science in so far as it is developed in 
accordance with some rational technique. So far as | 
know, the name theology had not existed much before the 
twelfth century: it was the Christian humanists, fighting 
the new learning of the schoolmen, who insisted that if 
any knowledge must bear the new name theology, let it 
be the ancient patristic learning; and we know that the 
“theology” of the Mystical Theology and its companion 
treatises is theology in the Greek sense of divine science, 
philosophy. At any rate, surely the thing itself did not 
exist much before the twelfth century. After something 
like one hundred and fifty years of heroic failures to 
establish that science in its integral condition, the Pope 
had given what was practically a commission to the 
University of Paris to discover and cultivate the science 
of theology. When that discovery at last will have been 


made, we shall be at a loss to understand its monumental 
character unless we see it as at a certain new moment in 
the cultural history of the Church. 


Cicero and Eloquence 

To understand the first ideal, not of Christian wisdom, 
but rather of the sort of man in whom it ought to be 
realized, we must begin with a certain time in the non- 
Christian world when Cicero was confronted with a 
special type of problem and endeavored to answer it by 
elaborating the concept of a special type of eloquence. 

If any man could be said to stand at the head of 
rhetoric, as Aristotle stands at the head of logic, that man 
is Cicero. Yet Cicero was at war with the rhetoricians 
of Rome, strangely enough because they professed to be 
able to teach men eloquence by their art; part of that 
profession was that the art of rhetoric is itself an adequate 
technique for the man who possesses it, without any neces- 
sary recourse to any other human knowledges. Even as 
today we know men who profess to be able to teach men 
to teach, when they know practically nothing of the mathe- 
matics or the biology they are to teach, so the rhetoricians 
claimed that they could teach a man to be eloquent without 
his having to know the things about which he was being 
eloquent. Against this divorce of eloquence from knowl- 
edge, Cicero directed the most fierce attack. At the begin- 
ning, then, he was committed to two positions: 1) elo- 
quence cannot be separated from knowledge, 2) eloquence 
cannot be the object of rhetoric, but must be something 
beyond and outside the province of that art. 

Now if Cicero had stopped at the simple affirmation of 
the inseparability of knowledge and eloquence, he would 
have said something very true; he would also have made 
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no contribution to the world. Indeed he was forced to 
continue, for indeed he had affirmed the final character of 
eloquence itself—and what is more, that eloquence above 
all was the eloquence of the statesman, the orator. If 
eloquence thus is one, and if knowledge is inseparable 
from eloquence, then there must be some universal fund 
of human wisdom: the orator must know law; he must 
have humanitas, that which is related to the life and morals 
of men—philosophy, physics, and ethics, although physics 
may be slighted; he must have dialectics, that craft which 
makes arts out of unorganized knowledges. Yet all these 
must present themselves in such a state of integrity that 
they may be transformed into eloquence. As he looked 
about him and viewed the multiplicity and the diversity of 
human knowledge—astronomy, grammar, poetry, natural 
history, and the rest—and did not find that which he 
sought, Cicero resorted to a curious history of philosophy 
to explain this multiplication of intellectual tongues. 
Perhaps he invented that history himself. 

At the beginning of all the arts there was a virtue, a 
supreme virtue, called by the Greeks wisdom and by the 
Romans eloquence. The men of that early period are 
Lycurgus, Solon, Fabricius, and Cato. Then came a gen- 
eration of men whom Cicero regards with suspicion, men 
who found such delight in the pursuit of knowledge that 
they withdrew from public life in order to dedicate them- 
selves to purely contemplative life. Such men were Pytha- 
goras, Democritus, Anaxagoras. Lured by the sweetness 
of knowledge, having nothing else to do than to know, 
these people began to accumulate an enormous amount of 
useless knowledge; and as it now began to be impossible 
for them to know the whole range of things knowable, 
specialists arose, poets, grammarians and the like. This 
brought about the destruction of ancient wisdom. It was 
Socrates himself who set the seal on that tragedy, by 
divorcing knowledge from eloquence and by cultivating 
only knowledge, as if the one could exist apart from the 
other. According to Cicero, this is the way that ancient 
wisdom lost its unity. To realize his ambition of restoring 
it, he had to reunite eloquence and philosophy, and this 
he undertook to do by way of reducing all the arts to 
eloquence. Thus in his retirement he undertook to open 
up for the Romans the founts of Greek philosophy— 
Philosophy, he says, is to be the declamation of my old age. 


The Ordering of Knowledges 

We cannot help being struck at the serious difficulties 
of his position. If a man who simply studies mathematics 
is engaged in the pursuit of vain learning, if the man who 
simply cultivates grammar is engaged in the pursuit of 
vain learning, in a word, if only the eloquent man has a 
right to claim mathematics or grammar as his own, who 
shall define the order of mathematical or of grammatical 
truth? Cicero’s curious silence on how the eloquent man 
shall discover the truth of mathematics, of astronomy, or 
of ethics is the strongest evidence of his being conscious 
of the problem; but we are doing him a certain violence 
to demand that he care: let us rather accept what has 
been said by the ancients when it suffices, whether or not 
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it be true; in philosophy itself Cicero transcribed for the 
Romans three systems, equally acceptable for the needs 
of eloquence. 

Again to raise such a question as that concerning the 
character of mathematical knowledge, or of its employ- 
ment as an instrument in the study of nature, is to raise 
a vain question, because the answer will divorce mathe- 
matics from eloquence. The only hierarchy among human 
knowledges will be that which supposes eloquence as an 
end: thus mathematics, astronomy, music must be studied 
before grammar, because there must be speech before 
there can be congruity in speech; grammar must be studied 
before dialectics, because there must be congruous speech 
before reasoned order can be introduced therein; dialectics 
must be studied before rhetoric, because rationally ordered 
and expressed facts must be had before a man can turn 
them to the uses of persuasion: but beyond all these, as 
that into which they are sublimed, is eloquence. In a word, 
here is the ideal whose realization demands a program of 
study of those arts which befit free men—the course 
later to be known as the quadrivium and the trivium. 

Yet Cicero knew well he was speaking about something 
which at that very moment was disappearing from Roman 
public life. Cicero would not have retired to write philos- 
ophy in his old age, if the new Roman state had allowed 
him to keep on being eloquent in public. Quintilian a 
century later was no longer an orator but a professor of 
grammar. Still, this ideal was what regulated the Roman's 
course of studies. 


Augustine and Christian Eloquence 

In a milieu then, in which the ordinary instruction was 
that we have been suggesting, but in which spoken 
eloquence had fallen to written eloquence, and in which 
indeed eloquence itself felt lost since it no longer served 
the state, were being trained men who had a divinely-given 
wisdom to speak of, and whose eloquence was again 
becoming that of a man addressing a crowd. They were 
the Christians, and among them the greatest was St. 
Augustine. 

We have all known St. Augustine's dependence on 
Cicero in many details. By a stroke of sheer genius 
Henri-Irénée Marron read in St. Augustine this remark- 
able sentence: 

O, would that on both these matters (i. e. de 

vi et potentia animae) we could question some 

most learned, and not only that, but most elo- 

guent, and wholly most wise and perfect man. 
For who can this doctissimus and eloquentissimus be if 
not the doctus orator, the vir doctus et eloquens of Cicero? 
And thence, after a most remarkable rereading of all the 
text of St. Augustine, we are forced with Marron to the 
conclusion that all his life St. Augustine was a gram- 
marian and an eloquent man in the best Ciceronian and 
Quintilianian sense of the word. It was the whole gamut 
of grammarial technique he applied to the exegesis of 
Scripture. It was a reworked puerilis institutio and politior 
humanitas whose treatises he began to write, but which 
were not completed. Cicero wanted to become an his- 
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torian; St. Augustine did become one in the best Latin 
and Roman tradition in the De Civitate Dei. And to make 
clear to Christians the state of and the preparation for 
Christian eloquence, as Cicero had written the De Oratore, 
St. Augustine wrote that charter of Christian education, 
the De Doctrina Christiana. Here, in a word, was a man 
in whom eloquence was coming back to life in the purity 
of the Ciceronian ideal. But instead of addressing men 
to guide them toward the common good of the city, as 
Brutus, Cassius, and Cicero had done, Augustine and the 
Christian orators had to resort to eloquence to guide 
Christians to God, the common good of the City of God. 

In whatever degree we be impressed by the copiously 
talking wisdom of Cicero, whose copiousness and whose 
talk are marvelous, but whose wisdom is difficult to recog- 
nize, we can do nothing but assent to the copiously talking 
wisdom of Augustine, whose copy and whose talk are 
human, but whose wisdom is divine. The very monuments 
of that culture mark the course of our civilization: 
Ambrose, Augustine, Bede, Alcuin, Hraban Maur, Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, Richard of St. Victor, Petrarch, 
Erasmus—and we need not stop at all. For to this day, 
the preparation for that Christian eloquence constitutes 
the heart of Jesuit latin school education: I myself should 
be guilty of the deepest ingratitude did I not pay tribute 
to its excellence as an intellectual formation for the 
young man. 

Disorder in Augustine 


The fact remains that Augustine’s putative list of 
studies: history, natural history, biology, botany, zoology, 
mineralogy, astronomy, medicine, agriculture, navigation, 
dialectics, rhetoric, arithmetic, music—is conceived with 
the same disorder as that found in Cicero; and while 
Augustine has wisdom, it is not human wisdom, nor is 
there any answer to the problems as to who shall cultivate 
dialectics, who mathematics, and the rest. These are 
questions which men must have answered: and men im- 
mediately began seeking the answers. Now professors, as 
we all know, are on the whole a zealous lot. In the zeal of 
various professors each to develop his own science, we 
read the story of one disaster after another. 

For example, grammarians will ask these questions: 
when is the future perfect the appropriate 
tense to be employed? 
what is the significance of mode as against 
tense in the verb? 
why should it be that an adverb modifies a 
verb, but an adjective a noun? 
what does is signify in such an expressions as 
“Christ is the stone set at the head of the 
corner’? 
why should we say ‘Socrates is good’ but 
‘God is goodness’’? 
if every singular noun may be declined in the 
plural, what can the plural of God signify, 
since God does not exist in the plural? 


If you are not familiar with the answers given to those 
questions, you will not have to make a great effort of 
imagination to think of the startling effect the answers 
created. Actually what was most wrong was not the 
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answers, but the questions themselves. For some of the 
questions in that list are questions of grammar, some of 
logic, and some of a science on the confines of grammar- 
logic; some indeed are beyond any of those sciences. 
Grammarians are sure that there is an autonomous art, 
grammar; but they do not know its field, they are not sure 
of the grammatical type of question, and when they try 
to create a theology whose rationale would be grammar, 
the disaster to all the sciences concerned soon becomes 
manifest. Both grammarians and theologians will recog- 
nize it. Thus John of Garland: 

The sacred page wills not to submit itself to the law of 


grammar, nor to be ruled by its art. ‘ 
William of Auvergne at Paris inveighs against those “who 


under the pretext of things theological seek the things of 
grammar.” Robert Fishacre at Oxford in a daring adap- 
tation of the words of Scripture to what he considered 
the present state of affairs, speaks thus: 


I must say, remarkable is the case of certain men today 
who so take delight in the embraces of the woman of low 
class and the female lackey, that they do not care for the 
mistress, though she be of inestimable beauty. . . . These 
they are who, when their eyes grow dim and are almost 
covered against seeing by secular knowledges, that is by 
the breast of the handmaids, then do they offer themselves 
to the embraces of the mistress, when for old age they are 
not able to beget anything. 

The case of logic was even worse. Even the layman who 


reads the pitiful treatment of dialectics in Martianus 
Capella, can understand the excesses dialectians com- 
mitted in their exuberance over being introduced at last 
to the Posterior Analytics of Aristotle. Yet the story of 
Abaelard or of Gilbert de la Porrée shows how little 
logicians knew of the character of a logical question. 

Add to these the curious name of Roger Bacon—a man 
altogether reactionary in his adherence to the old ideal 
of eloquence, and who at the same time wished to create 
a theology whose rational element would be taken from 
mathematics, or even more from physics. This is a record 
of attempts both of various human knowledges to achieve 
their mature stature and of men to discover a science of 
theology. 

Metaphysics Supreme Human Science 


At the time St. Thomas began to teach, it was becoming 
a matter of agreement that metaphysics was the human 
science which when used with divine wisdom would create 
the science of theology. Yet it would be difficult to single 
out a single man before St. Thomas who could have been 
sure of this, simply because no one else was quite sure of 
what metaphysics might be. From the very first St. Thomas 
was sure on both counts. 

The God of the Jews and the Christians is a God whose 
name is being. When the Jews had asked Moses who 
God is, Moses did not sit down to consider the nature of 
the first cause. He took the direct course and asked God 
what is His name. ‘‘God said to Moses: I am who am. 
He said: Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel: 
He who is, hath sent me to you.” Is, Who Am—that is 
the name of God; and of no other being can it be said. 
If any human science is apt to consider divine things, that 
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science must be concerned with /s itself, the very act of 
being. Moreover, the Jewish-Christian God is a creator, 
that is, not only the source of all things which are, some 


sort of first principle, but Being, a source of being to 
creatures, 


In the history of the Christian west no such human 
science had ever been achieved. Of St. Augustine, full 
of divine wisdom, it might truly be said that he never had 
a theology apt for the interpretation of that wisdom. He 
discovered, it is true, the philosophy of the platonists, and 
used it. In St. Augustine that philosophy never conflicts 
with divine truth; in almost the same sense it never 
explains divine truth, simply because it has no autonomous 
character as philosophy; it is employed not philosoph- 
ically, not theologically, but rhetorically and eloquently. 
But at the very moment other great Christians adopt that 
same philosophy as philosophic truth—witness the pseudo- 
Dionysius and Scotus Eriugena—the gravest difficulties 
appear. The first Principle of Plotinus and of Proclus, 
call it the One, the Good, even as in The Republic and 
The Parmenides, is beyond being. Even if we were to 
commit the historical error of calling it God, there would 
be simply no question of pantheism, simply because there 
is no community in being between this unique source and 
all the rest. But neither is there creation, for the One is 
not a source of being to beings. 


Yet in their search for philosophy, men read that philos- 
ophy in the writings of St. Augustine and understood it 
as philosophic truth. In the twelfth century, when the 
metaphysics of Avicenna was translated, that philosophy 
was strengthened: for Avicenna had elaborated his meta- 
physics upon the very neo-platonic materials which St. 
Augustine had turned to the uses of eloquence. In 
Boethius, always a great figure in the Christian west, there 
had been the same elements: and the school of Chartres 
had elaborated a complete logical mechanism for that 
system. This more or less consistent system—augustin- 
isme avicennisant with a judicious admixture of Scotus 
Eriugena, or of Gilbert de la Porrée—is what almost any 
man of the thirteenth century would have considered to 
be metaphysics. 


A Science of Being 


The great exception was St. Thomas Aquinas. We 
live at a sufficient distance from those times to realize 
that in his position there were two great criticisms always 
applied to what was then accepted as philosophy: 


1. All men now admit that they are seeking a science 
of being. Yet that currently accepted philosophy is not a 
science of being: for the necessity which it considers is 
necessity of the order of essence, that necessity which 
corresponds to definition. Now it is true that such is the 
necessity with which each of the particular sciences is 
concerned: the geometer considers what this particular 
being, a triangle, does in function of triangularity. But 
to be is an act; indeed it is the ultimate act; it is that act 
which is expressed of a thing when we say is. Only that 
science which will be concerned with the act of being 
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itself, i. e., the science which considers being in function of 
that it is, can be the genuine science of being. Even then as 
the geometer considers what this triangular being does in 
function of triangularity, so does the metaphysician con- 
sider what this being, which is a triangle, does when it is. 

2. A science of being must discover principles and 
causes of being, i. e. those principles in regard of which 
that which is is. Now the avicennian metaphysic is no 
such science: for never once is the finite existent con- 
sidered in terms of its own being. Instead there are 
described various modes of descent, of diffusion, of com- 
munication of being, in each of which the existent is 
studied in relation to some other act of being. But this 
metaphysic, as indeed that of Plato, perfectly consistent 
as a system, can be criticized in only one regard: it never 
considers contingence and limitation in the very ground 
where these occur, i. e. in the finite existent which is 
immediately offered us as a philosophic evidence. The 
metaphysics of Avicenna may be a super-physics—it is a 
reasoned description of a particular order of things beyond 
that order which we call physics—but it is not a science 
of being. 

There are men in this world who call themselves prac- 
tical, who will not study until they know some use for 
their knowledge. It happens that the great intellectual 
achievements of the race are not made by such men: for 
centuries it was practical men who made it impossible for 
any of the human sciences to achieve their normal, their 
mature condition. And there is something not a little 
ironical in the fact that the man who at last brought into 
integral existence the science of theology, did this insofar 
as he considered the exact character of a metaphysical 
problem, and cultivated the science of metaphysics on its 
own ground. 


Even more, in having at last refounded the science of 
being. St. Thomas by that very fact had also recaptured 
natural wisdom—that which had been lost to the western 
world since Aristotle. 

We have used the name wisdom many times in this 
paper: until this moment it would have been dangerous 
to try to express what that name may signify. Even less 
understood is the name philosophy; but let us take these 
two names, philosophy and wisdom, as interchangeable, 
as indeed they were at the beginning. 


Wisdom as a Source of Order 

Most of us understand wisdom in that which is the 
most famous of its attributes: that it is a source of order. 
Whence it is the office of the wise man to institute order. 
But this is a property of wisdom, i. e. it is something which 
follows necessarily, given that sort of knowledge which 
is a wisdom. Rather must it be said that if any knowledge 
is also a wisdom, there must be in that knowledge a 
certain community in which various orders of knowledges 
have their order. 

For example, there is a whole genus of things knowable 
—things which exist in the kind of matter in one way or 
another observable by the sense and in which motion takes 
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place; of this order of things there is natural science. In 
point of fact, just as there is no such thing as animal, but 
rather there is cow, snake, man, oyster, so there is no such 
thing as natural science, but there are the sciences such 
as physiology, morphology, chemistry, physics. Each of 
these deals with one kind of being and with one kind of 
intelligibility: in the cultivation of its field, each has its 
own principles, its special type of problem, its own tech- 
niques for working out those problems: no one but a 
biologist is competent to solve a biological question. But 
if we consider those various sciences, one among them, 
physics, is more universal insofar as it seeks out the 
causes common to all things which exist as bodies: for 
all the other natural sciences suppose the kind of matter 
which the physicist studies. In its very community, then, 
physics is that knowledge in which those other autonomous 
sciences have the head of their order. And thus to a 
certain extent it takes to itself the name of wisdom. In 
fact we call it natural philosophy. I am not speaking of 
the philosophie de la nature of which M. Maritain writes, 
although with its description and existence I agree; I am 
speaking of that which Aristotle mentioned when he said: 
there are three philosophies, natural, mathematical, and 
first philosophy. In our day Einstein would be pretty 
much the man we have in mind. Yet it does not com- 
pletely live up to the name of wisdom, because it is neither 
absolutely common, nor even is it coextensive with the 
order of natural science. It is nevertheless a particular 
wisdom. 

There is another genus of things knowable—the things 
studied in mathematical sciences. But of those sciences, 
be they purely mathematical, or mathematical only insofar 
as their formal and interpretative element is mathematical 
—such as astronomy or mathematical physics—there is 
one which studies the absolutely common conditions of 
existence for such things. That science today is called 
by the name of number theory. It is the sort of science 
cultivated by Professor Ross in this university. It is a 
wisdom, and Bertrand Russell has followed the classic 
nomenclature in calling it mathematical philosophy. But 
neither is this wisdom absolutely common, nor is it co- 
extensive as a science with the order of things mathe- 
matical. It, too, is a particular wisdom. 


But in that science which studies being at last will be 
discovered principles and causes which are absolutely 
common. In metaphysics there is a type of question to 
the giving of whose answer only a man in the employment 
of certain techniques will be competent. And in this meta- 
physics is a science, even as geometry or chemistry is a 
science. But because that which every science studies is 
being, in devoting itself to questions about the very act of 
being, the science of the metaphysician is at once a 
wisdom; and it is a natural, not a supernatural wisdom. 
a) With a certain right feeling the good geometer culti- 
vates his own field and is wary of questions he senses 
are non-geometrical. Yet only the metaphysician who 
studies being in that which is its intelligible existence, 
disengages the character and extent of various sciences. 
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b) We are inclined to think we know the use of mathe- 
matics as an organon for the study of nature: but how 
it be possible that geometry be used in physics, or what 
be the conditions of its existence therein—these are ques- 
tions which cannot be answered by a man who knows 
what a triangle is or what a body is, but by the man who 
knows what a triangle or a body does when it is. c) The 
man who is a good algebraist does not carry that skill 
into an order wherein he will be a good moralist, a good 
flute-player, or even a good physicist. But insofar as all 
of these are studying being, in the knowledge of being 
these all have their meeting place in wisdom. 


Renovation of Metaphysics 


These things are now beginning to be commonplace 
among men who study the nature of scientific knowledge. 
They were commonplace in the philosophy of Thomas 
Aquinas. They were not commonplace in the thirteenth 
century. If this be an achievement of medieval philosophy, 
like so many other medieval achievements, it does not 
characterize any considerable part of medieval philosophy. 
Should you ask me why did men lose this achievement, 
why was this wisdom so soon forgotten, I should demand 
that the question be changed to ‘““Why was this wisdom 
never acquired by ‘other men’?’’ We know of contempo- 
raries, not too patient of exact historical investigation, who 
claim that the philosophical disputes of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries killed off philosophy. Why dispute, 
which meant life in the thirteenth century should mean 
death in the fourteenth century I am at a loss to under- 
stand. We do know these things: that the avicennism 
which was almost standard in the thirteenth century, at 
every new development made clear its own failure as a 
science of being; that grammar and logic, having formu- 
lated themselves in opposition to the older Latin culture, 
and having won the battle of the thirteenth century, lost 
the whole war in the fourteenth century: for the humanists 
by way of asserting what had been the very ideal of 
eloquence from the time of Cicero and Augustine killed 
off this new culture of the moderns. And this because 
none of them, grammar, logic, philosophy, had been willing 
to seek that science which is a wisdom. 

Perhaps the final disaster was the most providential 
remedy. At least it made it possible for mathematics and 
for physics to develop; that they were forced to develop 
in isolation from metaphysics may have been regrettable; 
but as autonomous sciences they are equal to the task each 
of cultivating its own field. But the questions which are 
always raised when men will have learned these sciences 
are being raised again today. If then we see the begin- 
nings of a great renovation of metaphysics, it is because 
of the eternal need of human knowledge to find their 
integral, their final condition in the unity of wisdom. And 
if in that renovation we see men going back to study 
St. Thomas, it is not out of any love of the past, or of 
any desire to be united in authority, but out of the sternest 
need to start again at that point when natural human 
wisdom had been recaptured for the race of men. 
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An Editorial — Philosophy Today 


Why study philosophy? It may seem like mere flippancy 
to suggest that we study philosophy in order to become 
philosophers, but to judge from the amazingly small 
number of those who attain this end, that answer is not 
necessarily the obvious one. We may, however, take the 
end for granted and enquire why there are so few who 
attain it. The greatest obstacle to the advancement of 
the philosophia perennis is the fact that none but a chosen 
few can pursue a truly philosophical problem to its ulti- 
mate implications, although, at the same time, there are 
still fewer who can appreciate the deficiencies of their 
philosophical training. It is only because the study of 
philosophy is at such a low ebb that we are forced to sit 
silently by and submit to a sort of verbiage which serves 
as an excuse for real thought. 

Perhaps we are not honest with ourselves, and any 
such attitude is definitely inimical to the production of true 
philosophers. After a few years of desultory poking at 
what we think are the problems of philosophy, we are 
unwilling to admit that perhaps we do not know what the 
problems are. It is one of the surest marks of a wise man 
to know how much he does not know. In any other field 
it would be an unpardonable sin for anyone to fool himself 
or others into thinking that he had a grasp on things with 
which he was only moderately acquainted. But in philos- 
ophy we let our students go through, and go through 
ourselves, thinking that there are few of the big problems 
which are not safely tucked away in some neat little 
formula. Scientific teaching without the complement of 


scientific research is no teaching at all, it is unheard of, 
but philosophical research—that is a luxury which our 
pragmatic attitude does not permit us to indulge in. 

Metaphysics stands on the top rung of human science. 
It is more intellectual than other sciences, and as such 
requires more intense intellectual activity. One does not 
become a metaphysician overnight, nor does one solve 
any really intellectual problem overnight. It is only after 
years of painstaking research with the most delicate instru- 
ment anyone is privileged to use, that we can bring 
ourselves to the point—not where problems are solved— 
but where we are truly qualified to approach the problems 
and undertake the solutions. There are problems which 
have been solved centuries ago, but even these we cannot 
call our own until we have given them at least as much 
time as we give to lesser sciences. We can survey reality 
from the shoulders of St. Thomas, but not without 
climbing. 

The sooner we take philosophy seriously, the better. 
Until we cease thinking that two, three, or even more years 
of mere exposure to a watered-down, text-book presenta~- 
tion of the doctrine of the masters is sufficient, we are not 
going to produce philosophers of any sort. As Catholics 
we are proud that we possess the philosophia perennis, 
but we must beware that we do not possess it after the 
manner of a museum-piece. We are proud of the wonder- 
ful training that a course in philosophy gives, and rightly 
so, but we should be ashamed that we take from it so little 
of the great riches it has to give. 


Saint Thomas and the Transfer of Intellectual Skills 
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le GENERAL, the problem of the transfer of intellectual 
skills might be formulated as follows: does the acquisi- 
tion of one type of learning improve the general capacity 
of the learner, or does it merely fit the student for better 
work in the limited field in which he has studied? Thus, 
on the sub-intellectual level, it might be wondered whether 
the manual dexterity of the pianist would enable him to 
learn to typewrite more quickly and perfectly than the 
average non-pianist. Or, on a somewhat higher level of 
learning, one might consider whether the development of 
memory through learning poetry by rote will help the 
learner to memorize a foreign vocabulary more effectively. 
Or again, more broadly, will such memory training be of 
assistance in the learning of a subject such as mathematics? 
We find examples of suggested transfer at the top of the 


cognitional gamut, where certain non-practical (so-called ) 
subjects are indirectly justified as factors in the secondary 
school and college curricula. Such disciplines as geometry 
and Greek are sometimes said to play no direct réle in the 
post-school life of the average student. Yet it is argued 
that they contribute indirectly to the welfare of the student 
by developing in his mind precise and accurate habits of 
thinking which he may use later in the whole rational 
direction of his life. There is presupposed in this argu- 
ment a complete solution to the problem of the transfer 
of skills. 
Intellectual Learning 

Let us concentrate on these last examples (for it is 
in the discussion of intellectual learning that the thomistic 
theory is most helpful); it should be clear that any sug- 
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gestion that geometry, or Greek, or similar subjects, are 
valuable for their general disciplining of the mind is based 
on the assumption that training in one subject will carry 
over, to some extent, into other fields. The truth of this 
assumption is not self-evident. It may be true that your 
study of geometry will make you more acute in the han- 
dling of business matters, or that it will bring to your 
general view of life a well-balanced, logical serenity. But 
it may also be untrue; and that is what makes our problem 
interesting. 

It may be thought, however, that this is not a philosophic 
problem, that it falls within the field of empirical psychol- 
ogy. All that is necessary is to make some experiments, 
or at least some careful observations, and gather together 
the data. Then, by empiriological methods, the data can 
be interpreted and thus we find out what's what. That 
is the way to handle this type of problem; the fussy specu- 
lations of the philosopher are of no avail here. 

But this point of view is fallacious. There is not much 
difficulty as a rule in the gathering of data. It is with the 
attempt to interpret data that difficulty begins. We cannot 
approach this work of interpretation without making 
certain suppositions or postulations. We may begin by 
thinking that mental functions are of the same nature as 
bodily functions, and that, as a consequence, the same 
technique of study will apply to both. This is the postulate 
typical of positivism. Or, we might commence our work 
of interpretation with the conviction that all reality is 
ultimately of the nature of mind, or spirit. This is the 
postulate of mentalism, or spiritualism; in practice it might 
not appear different from the preceding point of departure 
for both are basically monistic. Again, we may think that 
mind and matter are different and mutually irreducible 
forms of reality, that each has its proper modes and laws 
of action. This is the postulate of realistic dualism. These 
are three examples of philosophical presuppositions to 
scientific interpretation. They are called postulates, not 
because they are untrue; they cannot all be true but one 
of them may be true; it is not the work of experimental 
science to decide upon their truth. They are points of 
view adopted by the empirological scientist before he can 
begin to interpret his data. It makes a great deal of 
difference to the course of his interpretation which of 
these, or other, philosophical bases forms his point of 
departure. The process of formulating scientific laws 
entails a paring down of a multitude of facts to a certain 
basic unity which runs through them. In this process the 
things that appear unimportant to the investigator are 
excluded. But what appears important to the Kantian 
mentalist is not what is important to the Comtian positivist. 
Given the same empirical data, the dualist is not going to 
give the same account of human nature as the psycholog- 
ical monist. 


Philosophical Point of View 


This means that every serious scientist has a more or 
less developed philosophical outlook antedating his scien- 
tific researches and conditioning his explanation of the 
brute facts of his scientific experience. What is unfor- 
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tunate in the present day is the fact that many scientists 
are unaware of their unconscious adoption of a pre- 
scientific philosophy. In this the contemporary scientist 
is quite unlike his predecessor of the nineteenth century. 
Where a man such as Wilhelm Wundt was very well 
aware of the need of a basic philosophy for his scientific 
interpretation, and where he frankly adopted modified 
Kantianism, the psychologist of the present is often under 
the impression that he is working independently of 
philosophy. Quite frequently he will have no thorough 
preparation in philosophy, will be unaware of its very 
meaning. He will have studied psychology, however, with 
older professors who were Kantians, Personalists, Posi- 
tivists, Pragmatists, or holders of some other definite and 
consciously embraced philosophical convictions. The inter- 
pretations offered to their classes by these older men were 
consciously pre-conditioned by some well-known philos- 
ophy, but the students did not learn the philosophy. They 
learned only the applications of the philosophy to the 
restricted matter of their special science. Thus they be- 
came the heirs to philosophical parents whom they never 
knew. They became convinced that they had no such 
parents, that like Topsy they just grew. The truth of the 
matter is this: all modern empiriological science (and 
particularly experimental psychology), is permeated with 
a vast network of philosophical contexts; this philosophical 
sub-structure is remarkable for its obscurity, its internal 
inconsistency, and the stubbornness with which it is 
retained by its unconscious supporters. 

Granting, then, the need for a valid philosophical point 
of view, let us see the contribution which Thomism may 
make to this particular problem in psychology. In the 
philosophy of St. Thomas, the problem of transfer of 
acquired skills may be posed within the context of the 
habitus theory. Every operation in the natural order is 
explained by St. Thomas in terms of potency and act.! 
In order that water may be heated, for instance, there must 
be a passive capacity in the water to undergo the heating; 
this capacity is called passive potency. Also, in order that 
the water be heated, there must be some active ca- 
pacity, or agency, which will work on the water so as to 
make it hot. Obviously this active capacity to heat will 
not be found within the water but in some other heating 
agent. This active capacity is called active potency. Both 
these potencies are concerned with operation, not with the 
existence of the subjects in which they may be found; 
hence we are thinking here about operational potencies. 
We are in the realm of accidents, not substances. 


Passive Potency 

When circumstances are appropriate, the combination 
of active and passive potencies results in a passage of the 
passive potency from its original, unused and pure condi- 
tion of mere capacity to another condition in which it is 
fully in use. In this second condition, the passive potency 
is said to be wholly actuated. Thus the water, which has 
been made as hot as water can get, may be said to have 


1De Virt. in Comm., art. 1c (ed. Turin, 1931, pp. 486-487), D 
Pot. 1. Ic (ed. Turin, 1931, p. 2). oy 
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its passive potency for heat fully actuated. Or, we may 
simply say that the passive potency is in act. Notice that 
the operation is not conceived as the function of the active 
potency alone;? in fact the operation is rather a movement 
from potency to act, in the passive potency for operation. 

With this analysis of the situation, we are struck next 
by a surprising bifurcation of passive potencies. Some 
of them appear to improve with repeated actuation; others 
never get any better with use. Aristotle has given® the 
classic and extreme example of a potency which does not 
improve with use. He pointed out that you may throw 
a stone into the air ten thousand times and it will not be 
habituated to move upwards rather than downwards. The 
stone has a passive potency to be thrown up, but this 
kind of passive potency is determined by its nature to 
one, determined mode of operation and, except for the 
variations of extrinsic circumstances such as air pressure 
in this example, repetition has no ameliorating result. But 
there is another type of passive, operational potency which 
is freer in its nature, not determined to one, sole way of 
operating. This kind of potency is free because it is 
narrowed down to one line of action, not by the intrinsic 
and rigid determination of its nature, but by the direction 
of reason. Thus, the best example of a passive potency 
perfectible through use would seem to be the faculty of 
reason itself, that is, the human intellect. The problems 
which are very difficult for the beginner in geometry 
become astonishingly easy when returned to after months 
of study. This is precisely because the possible intellect 
is a passive potency which is improved with successive 
actuation.° 

St. Thomas’ Position 


Let us see how St. Thomas would interpret this improve- 
ment. When an operation takes place, the passive potency 
is brought from a condition of pure potency to a new 
condition in which it is wholly in act. This may be pic- 
tured (but an imaginative construction must not be con~ 
fused with the understanding of the theory’) as the move- 
ment of a pendulum from one extreme of its cycle to 
the other. But the passive potency does not remain con- 
tinually in act. When we stop thinking about something, 
our intellect falls back like the pendulum towards the 
extreme whence it has come. It returns to its potential 
state. However, in the case of a potency which is free, 
such as that of the possible intellect, the reversion is not 
complete. The pendulum stops at some point midway be- 
tween the extremes. In other words, the intellect after use 
remains in a state which is part way between complete 


2The tendency in modern science to regard action, or motion, 
merely from the point of view of the expenditure of “force,” i. e. 
high-grade, active energy, and to neglect the need of a passive prin- 
ciple of explanation, is unfortunate. 

3 Ethica Nicomachea, B. 1. 1103a, 15-20. 

4St. Thomas brings out this point succinctly in speaking of the 
possibility of habituation in the human sensory potencies: “Secundum 
vero quod operantur ex imperio rationis, sic ad diversa ordinari 
possunt; et sic possunt in eis esse aliqui habitus, quibus bene aut 
male ad aliquid disponuntur.” S.T. I-II. 50. 3c. 5 

5 See the full development of this point in: De Vict. in Comm., art. 
6c (ed. Turin, 1931, p. 503). 
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potentiality and complete actuation.6 Thus, when it is 
next involved in an operation, it does not have so much to 
do; it is already partly in act. Thus conditioned, it may 
be actuated more uniformly, promptly, and enjoyably.7 
The state, or condition, just described is what Aristotle 
called hexis, and what St. Thomas named habitus. 

It may be observed that one of the chief differences 
between the modern way of understanding habituation, 
and the thomistic theory, is to be found in the fact that 
nowadays we tend to think of habit formation almost 
exclusively in terms of physical and physiological adapta- 
tions,® whereas St. Thomas thought the best examples 
of habituation are to be found in the perfectants of man’s 
higher psychological capacities.® There must be something 
free and elastic about the potency which will develop into 
the state called habitus. Below the level of the human 
soul we do not find potencies of this sort. The famous, 
and unfortunate, example which William James gave in 
his noted chapter on habit,19 i. e. a certain set which a 
coat acquires after being worn for a while, which makes 
it fit the shoulders better, is not really an example of 
habitus. This adaptation of a passive object is the lowest 
form of disposition; it could only be valuable in the expla- 
nation of habit if materialistic positivism were postulated. 
Nor are the apparently inevitable examples!! of typewrit- 
ing or riding a bicycle good enough. In this type of condi- 
tioned muscular activity, we experience a sort of adaptation 
in which action tends to become automatic, and conscious 
control is gradually decreased and may eventually dis- 
appear. While such conditioning is very useful to the 
human agent, it is not at all characteristic of habitus; it 
is at best on the fringe of habit formation, certainly it is 
not in the center. 

For a helpful example, consider the habitus of geometry. 
This is the skill which is acquired by people who under- 
stand this branch of mathematics. It does not seem to 


6 “Unde nihil prohibet in intellectu possibili esse habitum, qui est 
medius inter puram potentiam et actum perfectum.’ S.7T. VII. 
50; 4 ad 2. 

7“Ex his etiam potest patere quod habitibus virtutum ad tria 
indigemus. Primo ut sit uniformitas in sua operatione. . . . Secundo 
ut operatio perfecta in promptu habeatur. ... Tertio ut delectabiliter 
perfecta operatio compleatur; quod quidem fit per habitum....” De 
Virt. in Comm., art. lc (ed. Turin, 1931, p. 487). Cf. De Ver. 20. 
2c (ed. Turin, 1931, p. 104). 

8 As good a Thomist as Father Roland-Gosselin departs from his 
master on this point: “L’habitude n’étant que le perfectionnement 
d'une activité se trouve avoir un domaine indéfiniment étendu comme 
celui de la vie. Il n'est pas une opération vitale, pas une fonction 
organique, sensible, intellectuelle et volontaire, qui ne reléve delle de 
quelque facon. . . . Les muscles et les nerfs sont les meilleurs hétes 
de l'habitude.” L’habitude, Paris, 1920, p. 75. 

9 This is the theme of the excellent study by Dom Placide De 
Roton, Les Habitus, leur caractére spirituel, Paris, 1934. His interpre- 
tation may be summed up in one sentence: “Les habitus en effet son 
d'une nature essentiellement spirituelle; ils appartionnent a la vie 
proprement immanente de nos facultés supérieures.” (p. 142) 

10 See his: Psychology, N. Y., 1893, ch. X, pp. 134-150. 

11 Even Catholic authors endeavoring to expound the view of 
St. Thomas fall into the error of using these examples which are 
not only anachronistic but definitely misleading. An example of this 
will be found in the otherwise fine article of the late Father J. 
Castiello, “The Psychology of Habit in St. Thomas Aquinas,” The 
Modern Schoolman, Nov. 1936, XIII, 1, p. 8. 
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depend directly on any special conditioning of the body. 
It is some sort of growth, or development, in the intellect. 
It does not decrease the freedom of its possessor; rather, 
it increases it. The geometer is free to do more in the way 
of intellectual activity than is the non-geometer. His 
intellectual horizons are more extensive and he can choose 
to think in divers ways which are not open to his untrained 
fellow-man. Nor is this habitus of geometry a mere auto- 
matism. This skill is to be used under the voluntary 
control of the geometer.12 It becomes a part of his psycho- 
logical personality and involves an enlargement of his 
sphere of consciousness. In the act of geometrical think- 
ing, one is not performing a mechanical action, one is more 
clearly and acutely conscious than at other moments when 
concentration and attention are lessened. In fine, there is 
little resemblance between a mental habit and those 
passive conditionings of the body which are sometimes 


called habits. 
Five Intellectual Habits 


In the possible intellect of man, St. Thomas found a 
subject which could develop five types of habitus. These 
had been enumerated by Aristotle.1* They are 1) the 
habitus of first principles, an inborn ability to know the 
truth of certain elementary propositions as soon as their 
terms are understood by abstraction from sense experience; 
this first habitus is not learned by study, though it may 
be developed somewhat more in the learned than in the 
unlearned man; 2) the habitus of science, which are the 
skills acquired by the mastery of the method of reasoning 
used in the various sciences; for St. Thomas there are as 
many habitus of science as there are formally distinct 
sciences; each scientific habitus is specified by the ratio, 
the essential method and formal object, of its science; 
3) the habitus of wisdom, which is at once a science and 
superior to all ordinary science; it implies the wonderful 
ability to see beyond the confines and goals of any one 
science or art; it fits its possessor to interpret the meaning 
of life as a whole, to see what should be the purpose of 
all the activities of a man, not merely of his actions as a 
physicist, or as a musician, but of his complete human 
existence; 4) the habitus of prudence, which enables a 
man to make those practical judgments by which his life 
may be directed in accord with reason; though it is con- 
cerned with a sort of reasoning, the habitus of prudence 
is not a scientific habitus; it aims at conclusions which 
are particular, rather than universal as in science, and its 
results are translated into action rather than theory; and 
5) the habitus of art, which is the acquired capacity to 
direct by reason the making of anything; in this sense, 
skill in art will be found not only in the sphere of the fine 
arts but also in any kind of activity which results in a 
reasonably made product. 


Of these five kinds of habitus, perhaps the most signifi- 


12 “usus habitus in nobis est nostrae voluntati subjectus, ...” S.T7. 
LII. 63. 2 ad 2. 

13 Ethica Nicomachea, VI. 3-7. 1139b 15-1141b 25. See: St. 
Thomas’ Commentary ad loc. cit., and also the more personal develop- 
ment of the theory in: S.7. I-II. 50. 4c, 57. 2-4 (inclus.) 
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cant in connection with the problem of transfer are those 
of science. If each scientist retains!* his science in the 
sense that he has an intellect perfected by some scientific 
habitus, we might now ask: will the acquisition of a scien- 
tific habitus, such as that of geometry, be of help in the 
understanding of a different science, such as physics, or 
in the prudent management of one’s affairs? Such an 
analysis of the matter as can be made by the habitus 
theory enables us to state the question very clearly and 
also it forces us to recognize the inherent difficulties of the 
problem. It cannot be solved merely by speculation. It 
should be approached from the point of view of good 
scientific technique. But, supposing that we have empir- 
ical information on this problem, I am suggesting that a 
clear and precise theory of mind, plus a very accurate 
terminology, both of which we have in the thomistic 
metaphysics of the soul, are quite necessary to the intel- 
ligent handling of our investigation. 


Avicenna’s Theory Rejected 


St. Thomas Aquinas was not an empirical psychologist; 
he did not face this problem as we see it today. How- 
ever, we do find in his works a blunt rejection of complete 
transfer among intellectual skills. This occurs in conjunc- 
tion with his criticism of the theory of knowledge of one of 
his important predecessors. Avicenna, the Arabian scholar 
of the eleventh century, had developed! a theory in which 
it was claimed that the human soul could not think intel- 
lectually without the infusion of the “forms’’ of knowledge 
from a supra-human intelligence, called in Latin the Dator 
Formarum. In this explanation, every time a man wished 
to understand something he had to turn his mental gaze 
upward to this superior Agent Intelligence and passively 
receive anew the understanding which he desired.1® So 
too, when a man stopped thinking intellectually, his intel- 
lectual knowledge left him; he did not retain it in intellect- 
ual memory. In order to think the same things later, he 
would have to go through the same process of conversio 
ad Datorem formarum. To explain why some people 
understand at one time and others at another time, 
Avicenna claimed that a certain preparation of the human 
soul, through sense experience, is necessary before man 
can achieve that rather mystic union (the famous Arabic 
doctrine of ittisal) with the Agent Intelligence. Now 
Avicenna had to admit that repeated understandings 
enable the human soul to get its momentary infusions 
of intelligence more readily. He explained this by sup- 
posing that the soul, by practice, acquires a sort of general 
ability, (habilitas or habitudo in latin translations), to 
turn its gaze quickly up to the Dator Formarum. It is 
such a habilitas that distinguishes the man of science from 


14On such retention, see my previous article in this Journal: 
“Intellectual Memory in the Thomistic Theory of Knowledge,” 
Jan. 1941, XVIII, 2, pp. 21-24. 

1 Lib. VI Naturalium, Pars V. c. 5-6. See the discussion of this 
point in: Gilson, E., “Pourquoi s. Thomas a critique s. Augustin,” 
AHMA, I (1926-7), p. 42. 

16 A digest of the Avicennian theory is to be found in: Algazel’s 
Metaphysics (an edition of a mediaeval latin translation), ed. Jacke 
Muckle, C.S.B., Toronto, 1933, pp. 172-182. 
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the unlearned person. The scientist has a well-oiled soul 


which turns easily to the source of all human under- 
standing. 


At the University of Paris, when St. Thomas came on 
the scene in the middle of the thirteenth century, this 
Avicennian theory was common knowledge. It was known 
through partial translations of the Kitab al Sufi of Avi- 
cenna himself, and through numerous paraphrases and 
adaptations made by Mohammedan and_ Christian 
scholars.17 St. Thomas described and criticized this 
Avicennian position many times.18 One passage may be 
quoted as typical of all: 

Since (in Avicenna’s theory) the Agent Intel- 
ligence is disposed to infuse the species suitable 
for scientific knowledge equally to all men, 
and if no species are retained in the possible 
intellect, but merely a habilitas to turn toward 
the Agent Intelligence, then man would be 
capable of receiving equally any kind of 
understanding. This would mean that a man 
learned in one science would not know this 
science better than any other science.19 

Now, what is interesting here is this: Avicenna appar- 
ently had a theory in which is found the most complete 
form of transfer ever taught. As St. Thomas understands 
him, he would claim that a man who had studied geometry, 
or any science, and had thus acquired the inside track 
with the Agent Intelligence, by a sort of celestial wire- 
pulling—this man would be able to convert his attention 
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at any time and receive any kind of scientific knowledge 
from above. Study one science well and you will know 
them all. To St. Thomas this appeared absurd. There 
are different species of science. It is not our experience 
that if you learn one species you learn all the others. 
Hence, we may say with certainty that St. Thomas rejected 
the possibility of complete transfer of intellectual skills, 
for what is true of scientific habitus would seem also to be 
applicable to the other intellectual habitus. 

We cannot be so sure that he rejected partial transfer. 
Full discussion of his attitude on this special question 
would entail an investigation of his theory of the specifica- 
tion of habitus. There are three principles by which a 
habitus is specified: its active principles, the nature of its 
subject, and its formal object.2” We have here a theory 
which is considerably more difficult than the problem of 
natural species, which has attracted so much recent atten- 
tion. Perhaps it will be enough for the present to suggest 
as a topic for further research: the application of the 
thomistic theory of the specification of habitus to the 
question of partial transfer of intellectual skills. 


17 As an example of such an adaptation, see the newly edited text: 
Liber Dominici Gundisalini De Anima, ed. J. T. Muckle, C.S.B., in 
Medieval Studies, 11 (1940), 31-103. 

MSIE IG US), ere, he ake, JEG 0, Ae (CLG, ML (GIDE War, 0, Ae, iS) 
1c; Quodlibet. 3. 9. 21c, 12. 9. 12c; In III de Anima, lect. 8 (702); 
Comm. de Mem. et Remin., lect. 2 (316). 

19 De Ver. 10. 2c (ed. Turin, 1931, I, 228) 
my own). 
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Academic Freedom 
ANDREW C. SMITH 
Spring Hill College 


CADEMIC FREEDOM, as the term is used today, 
is not in the best repute. It is a quite general impres- 
sion that it has been overworked, often in the interests of 
demagoguery and confusion. Catholic publicists have 
been particularly critical of the term. H. J. Edwards, in 
the leading article in Columbia for February, calls it ‘‘a 
smoke screen to deceive the innocent, a plain intellectual 
dishonesty.” And in terms scarceély less restrained, the 
distinguished President of Fordham University traces to 
it ‘a license in the academic world which is denied in 
every other.” (Catholic Virginian, February 1941, p. 10.) 
It is high time therefore for philosophers with their tradi- 
tional love of balanced judgment and quiet thought, to 
analyze the concept behind this incendiary term, to formu- 
late its true nature and the extent of its application. With- 
out some tolerant approach of this kind, ‘academic 
freedom” might from its present tendencies speedily 
identify itself with Doctor Johnson's faraous definition of 
patriotism—‘‘the last refuge of a scoundrel.” And again 
that would be in the view of the academic fraternity, a 
deplorable corruptio optimi. 

Properly conceived, academic freedom is an immunity, 
emerging from the function of the teacher as such. Hence 
there would logically seem to be two phases of academic 
freedom: the one guaranteeing freedom of research, the 


other keeping open the avenue of freedom in teaching. 
By the first the scholar is permitted to undertake those 
studies and experiments which are needed if he is to 
arrive at his goal, namely, the extension of the boundaries 
of knowledge, by the acquisition of new facts, or the 
synthesizing of old ones, by the positing of hypotheses, or 
the process of their verification. Through the second 
freedom, the same scholar, or any of his middlemen, is 
permitted without hindrance to communicate the knowl- 
edge to others; for that is teaching according to the defini- 
tion of St. Thomas, “‘causare in alio scientiam.’’ Freedom 
in research is comparable to freedom of thought: the 
teacher in his ivory tower is free to pursue his cerebrations 
wherever they may lead; freedom in teaching would seem 
to be rather an extension of freedom of speech, in fact the 
very acme of this freedom since it implies speaking to a 
receptive audience from a post of vantage. Naturally the 
social obligations increase as the social repercussions of 
speech are greater than those of uncommunicated thought. 
A fireside philosopher may be freer, and certainly happier, 
than a controversialist on the firing line. 
Freedom in Teaching 

Now it is evident, I think, that of these two freedoms, 
both belonging to the academic profession, it is the second 
that needs to be most frequently invoked, and most sedu- 
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lously protected from its friends as well as its enemies. 
For the modern world at least, there is enough of an aura 
about the very name of research to guarantee that people 
will not lightly deny to any qualified investigator the right 
to pursue his studies unmolested into the realms of the 
unknown. And for one research man worth his salt there 
are a thousand teachers, also, it is to be hoped, worth 
seasoning. Moreover every man is at heart a teacher, and 
consequently ready without invitation to tell the profes- 
sional what and how he should teach. It would be strange 
indeed if the teacher were able to digest all this advice, 
and yet find time and the right disposition for his job. 
Hence the crying need for his exemption in his chosen 
task from all unwarranted restraint or interference—in 
other words, for that academic freedom in teaching which 
I take to be the main subject of our discussion. The basis 
as well as the limitations of such freedom should be dis- 
coverable according to the principles of ethics in the 
analysis of man’s nature. 

The need of some measure of freedom in teaching is 
rooted in man’s natural love of variety. Warious are the 
approaches to knowledge (not all of them bloody), and 
the more teachers recognize this basic fact, the more insist- 
ent they are, at least in practice, on the right to a certain 
experimentation in method and order. Superintendents 
and principals and deans, ever prone to favor the uniform 
and statistical may deplore this, but as long as teachers 
are human and not robots, variety will remain, and 
teachers, even at the elementary level, will assert the 
freedom of their individuality. It is only thus that they 
can find and keep that zest for their difficult work, without 
which their task becomes as dead and deadening as leaves 
in November. But if variety, and hence freedom is to be 
permitted on the lower levels of education, where the 
matter to be taught is pretty thoroughly understood and 
universally accepted, how much greater measure of free- 
dom is desirable and even necessary in the highest uni- 
versity studies, where so much is still uncertain, and 
research and teaching almost merge into one. It is here 
particularly, in the colleges and universities, that scientific 
progress must be made, and there will be little if any 
progress once originality has been banned and enthusiasm 
eliminated by the reduction of all teaching to a formula, 
either in method or content. The great incentive to scien- 
tific discovery which comes from the public acclaim rightly 
given to genius would disappear if the genius had to be 
whittled down to a conventional pattern, or forced to hold 
back his discoveries like a miser for the mere joy of 
personal contemplation. Scientific stagnation is the ultimate 
price to be paid for the suppression of freedom in teaching, 
as some otherwise very modern countries are now in the 
process of discovering. For the progress of science to 
which we have owed so much in the past is indissolubly 
linked with the preservation of the noble heritage of 
freedom in teaching. 


The Right Type of Freedom 
But what kind of freedom is worth preserving? Cer- 
tainly not that unlimited freedom which many modern 
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scientists and more modern sophists have the habit of 
extolling to the skies. Any human freedom which is based 
on reason has limits in human reason. Freedom to excess 
in any line becomes license or anarchy. 

The limitations of a rationally founded freedom of 
teaching are inherent in the very nature of teaching. The 
teacher as a human being has his limitations, which if 
he is honest he must recognize; other limits are imposed 
by the legitimate expectations of the society whose agent 
he is, and still others by the peculiar circumstances of his 
subject matter and his pupils or public. Beginning with 
the teacher, we may say that he would be indeed very ill- 
fitted to instruct others who failed to recognize the tenta- 
tive and fragmentary character of much of his knowledge, 
and he would be a hypocrite if he sought to conceal his 
deficiencies under cover of emphatic assertions. One thing 
academic freedom certainly does not guarantee is permis- 
sion to propound error as truth, any more than it justifies 
a teacher in denying what he knows to be true. This is 
one limitation, perhaps the only one, to which the fanatical 
devotee of science for its own unquestioned sake will un- 
hesitatingly subscribe. No man is morally free to teach 
what he knows to be error, any more than he can abdicate 
his own conscience, or discard his own identity. This is 
indeed a fundamental limitation on the freedom of teach- 
ing, guaranteeing as it does the primacy of truth; but in 
practice it is woefully insufficient. For unsupported by a 
sound epistemology, it can only eventuate in a narrow 
positivism, a vague relativism, or a cloistered subjectivism. 
To move at ease in his proper orbit of knowledge, the 
teacher must hold as certain: 1) that truth is one and 
unchangeable; 2) that he possesses it in the present con- 
crete instance; and 3) that it is his clear duty, or, at least, 
within the proper scope of his teaching office, to impart 
it by oral or written instruction to a certain group. 


Duty of the Teacher 

This third condition brings us to the very heart of the 
academic quarrel. There are those, many of them with 
great names in the scientific and academic world, who 
stoutly maintain that by the very nature of things it is the 
teacher's duty to teach whatever he knows to be the truth, 
or even what he suspects to be conducive to the attainment 
of the truth, regardless of the immediate consequences to 
individuals or society. Provided he is sufficiently prepared 
to teach (his position stands warrant for that), and pro- 
vided he is sincere in his convictions, it is his bounden 
duty to communicate his views, without let or hindrance 
from others. Such a view in its extreme form overlooks 
entirely the very evident truth that teaching is essentially 
a social act. If teaching is effective at all (and if it were 
not, it should long since have been abandoned), it must 
succeed in indoctrinating (hated word!) at least some who 
are exposed to it. Then, if the doctrine is at all related 
to human life, to morals and to society, it modifies the 
socio-moral outlook of those so indoctrinated. Finally, if 
there is any relation between men’s intellectual convictions 
and their moral actions, it modifies the course of human 
activity in society. Accordingly, society as a whole (more 
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specifically, its accredited leaders) have a very legitimate 
interest in what the teachers are teaching, an interest 
which it cannot morally abdicate, and which the teacher 
cannot shake off under the specious plea that it negates 
the fullness of academic freedom. In other words, the 
obvious social implications of the teaching act make it 
necessary for the teacher to have some regard in his 
teaching for the character of the educand, for his ability 
to absorb the particular teaching -with profit, or at least 
without certain moral harm. Hence, no amount of personal 
sincerity on the part of the teacher can exonerate him 
from the moral guilt of undermining the religion or the 
morals of a student upon whose immature and easily dis- 
turbed mind he has poured negations which seem, at least, 
at first view, to sap the very bases of morality. The teacher 
in the teaching situation is not talking merely to himself, 
or even to an ideal audience of kindred intellectuals; he 
is in many cases conveying his startling pronouncements 
with all their possibilities of false applications to the very 
hazy and wavering minds of passion-beset college youths. 
To forget this, or to blandly ignore it, is to be grossly 
derelict in his high duty, and to appeal to freedom as a 
defense is almost to add blasphemy to scandal. 

Of course it is a truism to say that not all fields of 
knowledge are equally liable to abuse of this kind. Mathe- 
matics, to take the most obvious example, is somewhat 
more remote from the ordinary conduct of life than the 
findings of social ethics. Yet it has become increasingly 
the fashion to treat all branches of knowledge exactly 
alike, with that cold objective scientific stare which would 
seem to be insulted by even the supposition that moral 
consequences might have something to do with the dis- 
covery and propagation of any theory. The very introduc- 
tion of the term “social sciences” and the offhand attempt 
to include religion under its rubric are indications of this 
tendency. That it is a wrong tendency goes without saying. 
Knowledge which is concerned with man’s deepest and 
most permanent interests, with his moral destiny, with the 
organization of society, and the like, must be scrutinized 
with special care; for man himself, whether as teacher or 
learner, is less prone to perfect objectivity where these 
great interests are involved. Hence, if there is any field 
where the outcomes of teaching must be carefully weighed 
in the balance, perhaps in some cases against the freedom 
of the teacher, it is in these critical fields of religion, 
philosophy, and the so-called social sciences. “Experi- 
mentum in re vili’’ is as true today as when Burke cited it, 
or the race coined it. The heritage of the race in religion 
and organized society is something too precious to be 
bartered away for the dubious blessing of permitting every 
crackpot teacher to have his say ad libitum. 


Pitfall of Teachers 
It is my personal belief that unlimited freedom in teach- 
ing, far from being a noble blessing, would be and has 
been wherever it exists, an unmitigated evil. Its necessity, 
even its desirability, cannot be demonstrated by any prin- 
ciple of sound reason. Certainly it is not a right inherent 
in the teacher’s function, namely, the orderly transmission 
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of knowledge deemed useful to society. Divine revelation 
shows us the teaching commission of the Church, but even 
that is restricted in its content and its personnel. To the 
Apostles it was said, “Teach all things, whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” But where do the teachers, individually, 
or as a group, profess to derive the unique prerogative of 
freely teaching all things, whatsoever they choose, though 
the heathens rage, and the heavens fall? 

The answer would seem to be that the claim is presump- 
tuous, dictated merely by a kind of defense mechanism, 
born of pessimism, fear, and a low estimate of knowledge. 
The pessimism is intellectual, rather than emotional, and 
the most fundamental of all pessimisms: the despair of 
acquiring any permanent hold on truth, and the consequent 
indifference to conflicting views. Yes, the relativity of 
truth is the only logical justification for permitting equal 
rights for the dissemination of contradictory propositions. 
Where there is no truth, there can be no falsehood, and 
hence no reason, except outmoded social considerations, 
for excluding any view from exposition and propagation. 
Fear too gives rise to an exaggerated plea for academic 
freedom; fear especially that the individual may be sacri- 
ficed to the social group. In many cases this fear has a 
justifiable basis in fact. There is such a thing as mass 
hysteria; examples of it lie within the memory of all, and 
recurrences are likely at any time. To safeguard the right 
of the individual dissenter, academic freedom is one 
expedient that suggests itself quite naturally to the aca- 
demic mind; unfortunately it tends to tip the scale in the 
other direction, and proclaim in practice the absolute 
autonomy of the individual, especially if he be a teacher. 
The point overlooked is that the teacher by his very nature 
as the middleman of knowledge cannot be just an indi- 
vidual; he must be the agent and accredited voice of a 
teaching society. The fear of being derelict to his social 
duty must, therefore, contend with the fear of suppressing 
his individuality, and peace must come from their reconcili- 
ation. Finally, by an unjustifiably low estimate of knowl- 
edge in its relationship to human activity, the proponent 
of academic freedom may shut his eyes to the moral con- 
sequences of his teaching. To him knowledge may be an 
end in itself, serenely indifferent to life. But students do 
not share this estimate; they have a tendency to carry 
ideas into practice. There is enough well documented 
truth in Dan Gilbert’s sometimes overlurid volumes to 
indicate that this has happened in many of our secularized 
American universities, with lasting repercussions on the 
moral fibre of a whole crucial generation. 


Decline of Academic Freedom 

With such flimsy foundations to support them, it is no 
wonder that the advocates of unlimited academic freedom 
are rapidly finding themselves unpopular with the common 
people. When Uncle Sam is girding himself for an appar- 
ently inevitable conflict he is a little less easy-going in 
his attitude towards dangerous theories, and unchecked 
academic freedom has begun to be recognized as one of 
these. The popular common-sense answer to dissatisfied 
aliens, “If you don’t like this country, why don’t you go 
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back to Russia?" has its parallel, I am very much afraid, 
for too revolutionary teachers: “If you are so convinced 
that our American way of life is hopelessly wrong, then 
don't take our pay to teach that to our children, Find 
some other means of livelihood, for we can find other 
teachers more in harmony with our convictions, which are 
those we want our children to acquire.” The only answer 
to such an argument is the assumption that through some 
special divine afflatus the teacher knows better than the 
public what is for the ultimate good of the common- 
wealth. In certain cases this may well be true. The teacher 
then is a martyr-seer and should be prepared to take the 
consequences, even as Socrates drank the hemlock. Mean- 
while of course he is free to take all reasonable means to 
make his enlightened views prevail. But he must not be 
surprised if the social group in the saddle, inasmuch as it 
handles the purse strings, will always expect to have some 
say on ultimates in teaching, i. e., those things which vitally 
concern its accepted way of life. To expect less smacks 
of a naive romanticism, like that of the reaction to Mr. 
Robey’s committee and their censorship of social science 
texts under the auspices of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Nevertheless we must not condone the injustice of un- 
reasonable restrictions on the part of the social group. 
The individual teacher has his rights, and certainly one of 
them is to do his job without busybody meddling or 
heckling from the side-lines. In the appointment of teachers 
by whatever authority, due regard should be had to the 
candidate's relative sense of value as well as to his pro- 
ficiency in his own science. Ordinarily this is done by any 
self-respecting educational administration. If so, then the 
teacher ought to be trusted in his work, and permitted 
every measure of freedom, so long as he does not abuse 
it to the positive detriment of morals and social order. 
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Alarmist accusations against such qualified teachers should 
not be lightly made or lightly believed. Like every other 
free citizen, the teacher is to be presumed to be innocent 
until he is proved guilty. The deplorable bias against the 
professorate in general, as engendered and featured by 
such childish attacks as those of Mayor Bill Thompson 
of Chicago, and the Orr cartoons of the Chicago Tribune 
(to give two sufficiently remote examples) reflects more 
the stupidity of the attackers than the shortcomings of the 
attacked. 


On their part, however, the academic gentry can go 
far towards regaining and holding the respect of the 
public, and can insure for themselves that reasonable 
measure of true because limited academic freedom, if 
they keep habitually before their eyes their twofold respon- 
sibility to truth and to good. A saving dash of Christian 
humility would preclude many a sad controversy over 
academic freedom; and even the good pagan (which is as 
far as the ideal of many professors will carry them) might 
discover some saving limits to the claim of freedom in 
the words which Plato made Socrates address to the 
fascinated pupil of the sophist Protagoras: 


Knowledge is the food of the soul; and we must take care, my friend, 
that the Sophist does not deceive us when he praises what he sells, 
like the dealers, wholesale or retail, who sell the food of the body; 
for they praise indiscriminately all their goods, without knowing 
what are really beneficial or hurtful; neither do their consumers 
know, with the exception of any trainer or physician who may 
happen to buy of them. In like manner those who carry about the 
words of knowledge, and make the round of the cities, and sell or 
retail them to any customer who is in want of them, praise them all 
alike; though I should not wonder, O my friend, if many of them 
were really ignorant of their effect upon the soul. .. . If therefore you 
have understanding of what is good and evil, you may safely buy 
knowledge of Protagoras or of any one. 


(Protagoras, Jowett Translation, Mod. Lib. ed., p. 199) 


Southern Conference, American Catholic Philosophical Association 
March 9, 1941. New Orleans, La. 


Of Words and Men 


EMMANUEL CHAPMAN 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Fordham University 


ALK still goes on in America, a little more loudly 

these days so as to be heard against the noise of 
bursting bombs on the other sides of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. Other civilizations in the past have gone down 
praying and fighting, but if American democracy is to go 
under, it will be helped in its burial by the avalanche of 
words of the men who sat back and talked learnedly of 
what must be done to save it. Words certainly are 
needed, today more than ever before, especially since they 
have been silenced in the totalitarian countries and dis- 
placed by weapons. But words divorced from reality can 
never help achieve the unity which does not suppress but 
respects differences, and without which there can be no 
life of any kind, physical or cultural. 


The scholars too are remultiplying words, and at their 
conventions this year men of learning were concerned not 
only with their own special problems, but with the wider 
problem of relating the contributions of their respective 
fields, thus to help in unifying and strengthening our 
democratic society against the destructive forces threaten- 
ing it both from within and without. These conferences 
brought out all the more poignantly some of the main 
obstacles which must be overcome as an indispensible 
preliminary in achieving even a minimum unity. 

What unifying focus of agreement could be accepted 
by scientists, philosophers, and theologians as a starting 
point which could stand up against the whirlwind of 
differences now separating so many of them? To start 
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with God, philosophically, would be to fall into the idealist 
impasse from which there is no way out to the world of 
things. All the philosophical ways leading existentially to 
God must start with things, and the philosopher must 
patiently explore their natures before he can reach, slowly 
and with difficulty, the First Cause of their being. Nor 
could the starting point be first principles, as these, too, 
must be disengaged from existence in which they are 
inviscerated. Nor could the things dealt with by the 
physical scientist be the starting point, for science does 
not deal with whole things but only with certain of their 
aspects. 

If it is not to be God, or first principles, or things, what 
point of departure can be found which is common not 
only to scientists, philosophers, and theologians, but to 
all men? Is it not, simply, our common humanity? Not 
humanity in the abstract, as an essence only, but exist- 
entially, that is, human nature seeking to realize itself 
more fully in existence by achieving more rationality and 
freedom, more goodness of every kind, the material 
included, more unity and beauty; and at the same time 
struggling against their opposites—irrationality, slavery, 
evil, multiplicity and ugliness. 

Bombs do not destroy the abstract essence of man, but 
his concrete existence, and the destructive forces now 
unloosed in the world have shocked even the scholars 
into an awareness of existence which is the greatest gift 
and the highest perfection of any being. 

The scientist is to be thanked for the invention of 
bombs which may be used for good or evil. Even if it is 
no concern of his as a scientist how they are used, it is 
certainly his concern as a human being. This is true not 
only of good and evil, but of justice, love, and the other 
realities which cannot be measured and are so important. 
Science certainly has contributed much by discovering the 
ways in which some of the religious and philosophical 
principles of democracy can be materially realized. It is 
enough to point to the machine which, once it is subordi- 
nated to man, will enable him to extend the material 
benefits of democracy to all, and dispose the material 
conditions so that the Common Good of temporal society 
be properly realized. But the attempt to carry over a 
limited scientific approach, valid in knowing and con- 
trolling things, into the realm of man has done incal- 
culable harm. 

This dehumanized approach must not be applied to 
realms where it does not belong. Scientists, as men, must 


recognize their responsibility to human and divine values: 


if the very goods which science has contributed are not to 
‘be turned against men, and if science itself is to be 
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preserved. This dehumanization can be much worse than 
the corruptions of liberalism flayed so mercilessly by Lewis 
Mumford, for even a corrupt human being, or one in 
error, is better than a dehumanized one. As bad as the 
positivists and naturalists, are the scholars who have 
betrayed their own humanity and that of others. 


The irresponsibles have been castigated by the poet- 
librarian, Archibald MacLeish for their inactivity in the 
present cultural crisis. This is not due, as he believes, 
to the division between the scholar and the writer. One 
of the major causes of the symptoms laid bare so clin- 
ically by MacLeish is the deeper split between the scholar 
or writer and his humanity. The scholar, scientist, philos- 
opher, and artist are still considered as abstractions from 
the human being who is the concrete subject of operation. 
These different activities, distinct from the point of view 
of their specifying objects, are united in their subject, man. 
A human being may eat, compose a symphony, experiment 
scientifically in a laboratory, philosophize, theologize. Eat- 
ing and philosophizing are distinct, but going hungry 
would seriously affect one's philosophizing. Between such 
distinct activities there is a vital synergy and unity from 
the point of view of their concrete subject of operation 
which is man. 


Is not the greatest existential reality the person? The 
human self of which we are most intimately aware is not 
only a thinking self, or a desiring self, or a feeling self, 
but an existing mind-body unity of physico-chemical, 
biological, sentient, intellectual and many other activities 
integrated into a living whole. Our awareness of self has 
inplicit in it the awareness of self’s distinctness from and 
relatedness to other selves and things. Properly explicated, 
it avoids the divisiveness of atomic individualism and the 
merging of collectivism. On a deeper level, this awareness 
makes us conscious of ourselves both as parts of the 
material universe and civil society, and also as wholes who 
through love and knowledge can transcend the material 
universe, the state, and even ourselves. 


Culture is not an abstraction. It is neither a state of 
mind, nor something exclusively material, but their con- 
substantial unity, and the way in which the mind organizes 
the material. Where man’s rational-social nature is stifled 
so too is his culture. Cultural growth requires a rational 
atmosphere and human social conditions. The defense of 
culture is the defense of human beings who are not only 
its bearers but its makers. In this all men of every creed 
and profession must participate, if our democracy, which 
is a society of persons seeking to realize themselves both 
materially and culturally, is to survive. 


Book Reviews 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
Edited by F. W. Bateson 
The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1941, 4 vols., pp. xxxviti 4+- 3300, $32.50 
One approaches the task of evaluating this four-volume master- 


piece of bibliography with the uncomfortable feeling that whatever 
is put down is bound to sound like a publisher’s press notice. Words 
that have been cheapened by application to mediocre productions 
must be used again, but the reader is warned that they are here 
used in the vigor of their original meaning. This is a monumental 
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work. Its permanent usefulness to the student of English literature, 
history, and philosophy can scarcely be over-estimated. Perhaps the 
most effective way to describe the bibliography would be to hear 
Mr. Bateson on its scope, affirm the success with which these aims 
are achieved, and let the reader judge for himself the value of such 
a work as an introduction to research. 

“The C.B.EL. sets out,” says Mr. Bateson, “to record, as far 
as possible in chronological order, the authors, titles and editions, 
with relevant critical matter, of all the writings in book-form 
(whether English or Latin) that can still be said to possess some 
literary interest, by natives of what is now the British Empire, up to 
the year 1900.” A careful analysis of that sentence reveals—espe- 
cially to anyone familiar with existing bibliography of English letters 
and scholarship—a project of apparently impossible proportions. And 
yet it has been accomplished with a degree of completeness and clear 
organization seldom found even in much less ambitious undertakings. 

Naturally not every book and pamphlet to come off the presses 
of England since the invention of printing is here recorded, nor 
every critical article ever written about these thousands of men and 
their works. Nevertheless, it may safely be said that almost nothing 
of importance has been omitted. “This is a bibliography of English 
literature, and writers who were primarily literary artists—that is to 
say, the poets, dramatists, novelists, essayists and critics—have been 
allowed more elbow-room than all but the very greatest historians, 
theologians, philosophers, scholars or scientists.” It will, however, 
be of interest to readers of The Modern Schoolman to note that 
the treatment of English philosophers from St. Anselm in the 
early twelfth century to F. H. Bradley of our own times is uniformly 
satisfactory as a beginning of research. Moreover, the section in 
Vol. I on medieval scholarship in England is of special importance 
for Christian philosophers and medievalists. 

Undoubtedly errors and deficiencies will be found in the C.B.E.L. 
A bibliography that is the fruit of the labors of many hands will 
always be somewhat uneven in excellence. It must be said, however, 
that editor, contributors, and publishers have done a lasting service 
to the cause of scholarship by presenting this bibliography to the 
students of the world. It does not contain the treasure of the 
English tradition, but it is an effective key to that treasure’s 


storehouse. RicHarp H. Green 
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LAW AS LOGIC AND EXPERIENCE 
Max Radin 


Yale University Press, 1940, pp. 171, $2.00 


In the quiet of successive evenings I read, one by one, Professor 
Radin’s lectures delivered in April, 1940, at the Yale Law School 
on the Storrs Foundation. The author had intimated in his preface 
that the lawyer’s task, ideally, at least, was “the establishing of 
justice in the world”—yet when all but the final lecture had been 
tead, thoughts that had been constantly growing in the reviewer’s 
mind, became provokingly insistent: “This obviously erudite man 
gives every indication of considering justice as something quite 
foreign to law. Law in some way must be effectively directive of 
the activity of its subjects in the procuring of the common good, 
and at the same time the resolute guardian of the rights of those 
same subjects. Why are such truths so sedulously avoided?” 

The opening sentences of the concluding lecture gave promise of 
relief: “This leaves the lawyer somewhat entangled in functions that 
he can scarcely have consciously undertaken to perform. It seems 
too bad to add another. But this one, I very much fear, he will have 
to assume. . . . The lawyer must have something to do with justice.” 
With regard to the first thought, at least, that statement was 
encouraging. But the relief which seemed imminent proved to be 
disappointing, just as disappointing as “the lawyer must have some- 
thing to do with justice,” is inadequate. What precisely should be 
the heart and soul of his professional existence but justice and its 
inviolable maintenance? 

Justice is not a concept that eludes the human mind, nor is its 
presence in society something in itself beyond rational expectation. 
Both are possible in a very large degree if thought and legislative- 
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judicial action begin with, and adhere to, true first principles. Such 
principles will hardly be found in Von Ihering and Kohler, but one 
might arrive at a safe understanding of them from a perusal of the 
treatise of St. Thomas Aquinas “De Justitia” and of Francis 
Suarez “De Legibus.” 


The lectures are excellent examples of precise writing and clear 
expression. They give the reader the advantage of a broad back- 
ground of reading, experience, and analysis. Many of the formalities 
of legal procedure are capably explained, though at greater length 
than their importance seems to warrant. More than one general 
statement is made, however, which will hardly bear testing. “No 
one will seriously contend that lax divorce laws have created the 
relative readiness of modern Americans to dissolve marriages.” 
I feel there is a very direct relationship between the two, just as 
with Marcus Kavanagh I believe that the lax criminal laws of the 
country and their still more lax enforcement is in great part account- 
able for the rampant lawlessness that to-day afflicts this country. 
Also to state categorically that “the law is not right reason” would 
be difficult to substantiate, since the greater thinkers on the subject 
all define law as “an ordinance of reason (and that, of course, right 
reason) for the common good, promulgated by the one who has 
authority over the community” (St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, 
I-II, 90, 4). For many reasons, “It (the law) is a technique of 
administering a complicated social mechanism,”—seems sadly inade- 
quate, not to say superficial, particularly when little that is more 
substantial has been said in the course of an entire series of lectures. 

Patrick J. HoLLoRAN 


THE STEPS’ OF HUMILITY 
George B. Burch 
Harvard University Press, 1941, pp. xii + 287, $3.00 


The world today, as much perhaps as at any time in history, is 
greatly in need of wisdom. The publication, therefore, of the book 
which Harvard U. Press is now offering us is at once timely and 
gratifying. It is a new edition with a long introduction giving an 
analysis of the epistemology and notes of one of the greatest books 
of St. Bernard, who, the translator says, “of all the medieval Doctors 
of the Church best deserves to be called a Lover of Wisdom.” 

The use of the word “epistemology” may surprise some whose 
ideas of the subject are confined to a few college textbooks of 
philosophy. To them St. Bernard has written nothing but books on 
mysticism and asceticism. However, to one who recalls that episte- 
mology is concerned with the theory of the origin, nature, grounds, 
method, and limits of knowledge, the term is its own defence. For 
the treatment of such things as our knowledge of God’s existence 
and essence and the steps leading to the mystic’s almost heavenly 
vision of the Word, is not only in accordance with but is rather 
the fulfillment and the sublimation of our ordinary knowledge. 


Mr. Burch has made a good analysis of Bernard’s epistemology. 
It is not easy to page through the scattered volumes of the Saint, 
and piece together the mosaic of his epistemology in an orderly, 
intelligible way. Mr. Burch has done so. 


The second part of the book is the translation of “De Gradibus 
Humilitatis,” in which Mr. Burch has found the key to the under- 
standing of Bernard’s epistemology. The translation is accurate, 
easy to read, and has the merit of seeming more like original writing 
than most versions of foreign language works. Some of the trans- 
lator’s terminology, however, is unfamiliar. “Provecting grace,” for 
example, is not the usual term. Again, several of the translator’s 
notes clash with Catholic doctrine. For example, “It would seem 
to follow that even a heathen rite is sufficient for the remission of 
sin in non-Catholic countries.” 


With the exception of a few minor blemishes, Mr. Burch has 
done a highly commendable piece of work, and it is our hope and 
prayer that many readers will avail themselves of the words of 
wisdom which his scholarly industry has made so easily and 
pleasantly accessible. H. McKemis 
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FROM AETHER TO COSMOS: COSMOLOGY 
Celestine N. Bittle, O. F. M. Cap. 
Bruce, Milwaukee, 1941, pp. xi + 498, $4.00 

If the reviewer of this book accepts the notion of the philosophy 
of nature and of its relation to the physical sciences as Fr. Bittle 
presents it in his opening chapter and on various occasions, he will 
then find the book excellent, with but a minor point here and there 
to which he might take exception. If, on the other hand, he con- 
siders that the philosophy of nature is a science in its own right, 
with its own data, method, and conclusions, then the greater part 
of this book will be unintelligible to him. The whole difference of 
view stands out clearly in Fr. Bittle’s explanation of “prescientific 
knowledge” (p. 6), and his statement that the cosmology of the 
ancients was built upon prescientific knowledge (p. 15). This 
latter is true enough, but the word “prescientific” can obviously be 
interpreted in two senses: (1) as meaning that this knowledge was 
acquired before science enabled men to improve it, or (2) that this 
knowledge which was the matter for ancient cosmology preceded in 
time the sciences which enabled men to acquire other knowledge 
about nature (which might entail an accidental modification of the 
other). In the second case, Fr. Bittle’s argument drops. In the first, 
one wonders why hylomorphism is still kept for plants and animals, 
since science has demonstrated that every activity of such beings 
is done by purely natural physical agencies, that they can be de- 
stroyed by a mere systematic disarrangement, that the atoms, mole- 
cules, radicals, ions, etc., can be demonstrated just as clearly in 
plants as in other compounds. The whole difference is not a matter 
of cosmology, but of metaphysics, for to the latter alone does it 
belong to delimit its own field as well as the field of other disciplines, 
at least of its subalternates. GeorcE P. KLUBERTANZ 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF EMPIRICAL 
KNOWLEDGE 
Alfred J. Ayer 
Macmillan, New York, 1940, pp. x + 276, $2.50 

This work deals, in the main, with such traditional philosophical 
problems as the reality of the external world, the relation of sense- 
data to material things, and the nature of causal laws. A. J. Ayer, 
the author, is an Oxford philosopher who identifies himself with 
the contemporary empirical movement which goes by the title of 
Logical Positivism. Mr. Ayer sets before himself the task of proving 
that the manifold difficulties which center about our knowledge of 
the external world are principally due to a misuse or misunder- 
standing of language. 

The author begins his treatise by remarking that the argument 
from illusion does not show that the position of the naive realist must 
necessarily involve him in any logical or factual error, but it does 
encourage a definition of terms in such a way as to exclude the 
possibility of our being directly aware of material things. Since, 
according to Mr. Ayer, in all cases of perception the objects of which 
one is directly aware are sense-data and not material things, it 
becomes the philosopher to say that he is seeing a sense-datum in a 
case where most people would say they were seeing a material thing. 

“Sense-data are the objects of which, in sense-perception, one is 
directly aware” (p. 59). By sense-data, Mr. Ayer wishes understood 
any objects of which it is conceivable that someone should be directly 
aware. 

To the problem of how private sense-data can make up a common, 
public world, the author replies that there is nothing in an experience 
considered by itself, apart from the relations that it happens to 
bear to other phenomena, to make it form part of one person's 
history rather than another’s. From this he concludes “that the sense 
in which the experiences of other persons are inaccessible to my 
observation is not such as to make the hypothesis of their existence 
inaccessible to my understanding” (p. 169). Once this a priori diffi- 
culty is removed, it becomes possible to rely on analogical argu- 
ments to justify beliefs about other people’s experiences. 
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In dealing with causality and perception, Ayer discards the use 
of the word “cause” insofar as “it conveys a suggestion that events 
in some way compel another to occur” (a legacy of a discarded 
metaphysic) and allows it to survive only as a “more or less mislead- 
ing metaphor” p. 183). The author, with a few minor changes, 
follows John Stuart Mill’s theory of the constitution of material 
things. 

Mr. Ayer writes with clarity and precision. True to his positive 
position of a phenomenalist he designedly aviods “metaphysical 
speculation.” Consequently those who hold that there is no philos- 
ophy without metaphysics can have only one verdict for Mr. Ayer’s 
treatment of the subject. Scholastics in particular will find his 
treatment of causality, of miracles, of free will, and of the constitu- 
tion of material things distasteful and inadequate. 

JEROME J. MarcHeTTI 
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METAPHYSICS IN MODERN TIMES 
D. W. Gotshalk 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1940, pp. xi + 110, $1.50 

This “present-day perspective” is taken through a color-filter which 
admits only non-Scholastic light; naturally some objects in the field 
are invisible. Nevertheless, Mr. Gotshalk’s book is of interest and 
value as an effort to rise above the ruins of post-Cartesian and post- 
Kantian philosophies, to find a modern synthesis, a metaphysics which 
is consistent and adequate. 

Metaphysics is described as the study of the principles of widest 
generality. It covers the whole area of “data, fact, and experience,” 
using as its chief factual aid the empirical findings of the special 
sciences. Intuitively derived concepts are developed always to meet 
a two-fold test: “logical consistency and empirical adequacy.” 

Mr. Gotshalk shows the three great types of philosophies developed 
during the last three centuries: Naturalism, Idealism, and Dualism 
(Cartesian varieties). Then, reinterpreting the period, he points out 
the developments of two themes: the substance-philosophy (Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke) and the evolutionary philosophy (culminat- 
ing in Bergson and Alexander). The former is based on the principle 
of permanence, a fixed substratum; the latter, upon the principle of 
change, pure motion. Some of Mr. Gotshalk’s particular criticisms 
of these philosophies are the best features of his book. 

The “modern synthesis” which he offers is his own event-continuant 
metaphysics, which is only sketched here, and which, frankly, is 
disappointing. His system is not dualistic but triadic. Though he 
denies that his is an eclectic synthesis, yet Mr. Gotshalk’s event- 
continuant metaphysics looks like another vulcanized dualism in 
which the traces of patchwork are to be removed by making the 
patch (relation) the “foundational” principle. And such efforts 
towards a synthesis will always be abortive because they proceed from 
the conviction that all dualism is Cartesian dualism, and that there 
has never been a consistent and adequate metaphysics. Such a meta- 
physics has been found and is flourishing today, but the author, in 
his present-day perspective, has not deigned to look upon it. 

WituiaM A. VAN Roo. 
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A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
William Kelley Wright 
New York, Macmillan, 1941, pp. xvi + 633 

This volume is a decided improvement on any book in English 
dealing with this same period, and it creditably answers the authot’s 
purpose, i. e. “to introduce the history of modern occidental 
philosophy to college undergraduates.” These latter will derive a 
good introductory acquaintance with the principal philosophers of 
modern times, and the author’s crisp style and facility in expound- 
ing abstruse ideas may stimulate the reader to make himself familiar 
with the works of these philosophers themselves. Professors too, 
will derive help from the clear expositions especially of the out- 
standing philosophers of the present day, though they will find the 
scant criticism rather disappointing. Mr. Wright has done much to 
get away from the dull, stereotyped treatment of this difficult period, 
but he has been hampered considerably by his self-imposed limits 
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of space. This accounts for the fact that no one system of thought 
has been given anything like adequate exposition or criticism, as it is 
wellnigh impossible to achieve this within the limits of fifteen or 
twenty pages. Consequently, there is danger that undergraduates 
and “general readers not in attendance upon classes” will content 
themselves with merely superficial acquaintance with the minds that 
have created modern philosophic thought. This difficulty might 
have been obviated by more lengthy treatment of individual philos- 
ophers; surely, students who are interested would not object to 
adequate expositions. 


The book could have been made outstanding by the inclusion of 
synoptic outlines at the beginning of every section to show the 
development of thought of that given period; summaries, too, at the 
completion of every system or at least of every chapter would have 
helped to fix in the mind of the reader the most important contri- 
butions to philosophy. For myself, the most annoying detail of this 
book is the fact that all the notes have been relegated to the back of 
the book, thus making it unnecessarily difficult to verify references. 
At least they might have been placed at the end of each chapter, 
where invariably a full page is left blank. Further, citations are 
comparatively few in number, and Mr. Wright might have done 
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much better in letting the “philosophers speak for themselves” more 
frequently. Another fault I might find with the volume is that 
nothing stands out or strikes the eye; frequent use of outlines, 
diagrams, bold-face type would enable the reader who is getting his 
first taste of modern philosophy to understand the relative importance 
of the many names introduced. 


Obviously, the author wishes the reader to infer that he is trying 
to be perfectly impartial especially in regard to Scholastic philosophy 
and the Catholic Church; but no one will be taken in by this thinly 
veiled attempt. Mr. Wright would have made his history more 
objectively true and more attractive to all readers, if he had omitted 
all mention of Scholasticism. No one would have found fault with him 
for the omission; but when these topics are included and the author 
fulminates his own “ex cathedra” judgment on them, the impression 
is conveyed that he is speaking from first-hand knowledge. But only 
tainted sources would lead one to speak of dispensations and 
indulgences as exemptions from the moral law (page 17); and even 
a cursory reading of the “Exsultet” of Holy Saturday would have 
prevented the author from making the Church call the treason of 
Judas a “felix culpa” (p. 132). EpmMuND H. ZrIeGELMEYER 
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